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PREFACE 



Who is a vocational education curriculum specialist? The answer 
to this question is not as simple as it might appear. A vocational 
education curriculum specialist is likely to work in many different 
capacities, including, but not limited to: instructor, department 
chairperson, dean of vocational -technical education, vocational super- 
visor, principal, state or local director of vocational education, and 
curriculum coordinator. 

The specialist is, perhaps, more identifiable by his/her respon- 
sibilities, which include, but are not limited to: 

• planning, organizing, actualizing, and controlling the work 
of an educational team performed to determine and achieve 
objectives. 

• planning, organizing, and evaluating content and learning 
processes into sequential activities that facilitate the 
achievement of objectives. 

• diagnosing present and projected training needs of business, 
industry, educational institutions, and the learner. 

• knowing, comparing, and analyzing different theories of curric- 
ulum development, management, and evaluation and adapting them 
for use in vocational -techni cal education. 

This teaching/learning module is part of a set of materials repre- 
senting a comprehensive curriculum development project dealing with the 
training of vocational education curriculum specialists. The purpose 
of this two-year project was 1) to design, develop, and evaluate an 
advanced-level training program, with necessary instructional materials 
based on identified vocational education curriculum specialist compe- 
tencies, and 2) to create an installation guide to assist instructors 
and administrators in the implementation process. 

The curriculum presented here is, above all else, designed for 
flexible installation. These materials are not meant to be used only 
in the manner of an ordinary textbook. The materials can be used 
effectively by both instructor and student in a variety of educa- 
tional environments, including indepmdent study, team teaching, 
seminars, and workshops, as well as in more conventional classroom 
settings. 

Dr. James A. Dunn 
Principal Investigator and 
presently Director, 
Developmental Systems Group 
American Institutes for Research 
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PART I 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 



Guidelines 

This study guide has five major sections. Each section contains useful 
information, suggestions, and/or activities that assist in the achievement 
of the competencies of a Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist. Each 
major section is briefly described below. 

PART I: ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

PART I contains an Overview and Rationale, Educational Goals and Performance 
Objectives, Recommended Learning Materials, and Suggested Reference 
Materials. This section will help the user answer the following questions: 

• How is the module organized? 

• What is the educational purpose of the module? 

• What specifically should the user learn from this module? 

• What are the specific competencies emphasized in this module? 

• What learning materials are necessary? 

• What related reference materials would be helpful? 

PART II: CONTENT AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 

Part II contains the content outli:e arranged by goals. The outline is a 
synthesis of information from many sources related to the major topics 
(goals and objectives) of the module. Study activities for each goal and 
its corresponding objectives follow each section of the content outline, 
allowing students to complete the exercises related to Goal 1 before going 
on to Goal 2. 

PART III: GROUP AND CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 

The "Activities-Resources" column in the content outline contains refer- 
ences to classroom or group activities and discussion questions related to 
specific content in the outline. These activities and discussion questions 
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are located in PART III and are for optional use of either the instructor 
or the student. Both the classroom activities and discussion questions are 
accompanied by suggested responses for use as helpfifl examples only--they 
do not represent conclusive answers to the problems and issues addressed. 
Also contained in the "Activities-Resources" column ?.re the reference 
numbers of the resources used to develop the content outline. These 
reference numbers correspond to the numbers of ^the Suggested Reference 
• Materials in PART I. 

PART IV: STUDENT SELF-CHECK 

PART IV contains questions directly related to the goals and objectives of 
the module. The self-check may be used as a pre-test or as a post-test, 
or as a periodic self-check for students in determining their own progress 
throughout the module. 

PART V: APPENDICES 

Appendix A contains responses to the Study Activities from PART II, and 
Appendix B contains responses to the Student Self-Check. The responses 
provide immediate feedback to the user and allow the module to be used 
more effectively for individualized study. They have been includeo in the 
last part of the module as appendices to facilitate their removal siioiild 
the user wish to use them at a later time rather than concurrently with 
the rest of the module. 

Approximately 30 hours of out-of-class study will be necessary to complete 
this module. 

Overview and Rationale 

One of the more practical and necessary skills of the vocational education 
curriculum specialist is the planning of new or improved programs. Trans- 
lating ideas for new vocational programs into a well-organized, articulate, 
and comprehensive proposal demands special organizational and technical 
skills. The ultimate purpose of this module is to provide the student with 
experiences that will enha.,ce his ability to plan, write, and present an 
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occupational program proposal. The occupational program proposal is one of 
the most effective ways of initiating new or improved curriculum within a 
school, district, or region. 

The first goal of Module 5 is t^'^.• 3d with explaining and providing 
practice in the technical skill, " jlved in laying the foundation for 
subsequent vocational curriculum c -elopment. This foundation work is 
referred to as "the pre-planning process" in this module. In order to be 
an effective pre-planner, the curriculum specialist must know how to review 
and evaluate current vocational programs, estimate needs, identify alter- 
natives for meeting needs, and tiidke recommendations for future program 
development. 

The second ^.al of the module explains and provides practice in conducting 
a preliminary program investigation. The preliminary investigation is the 
most important step in the pre-planning process. The skills emphasized in 
the first goal of the module are significantly important in conducting the 
preliminary investigation, which includes research into current program 
status, funding, personnel employment outlook, and other program consider- 
ations pertaining to work experience, health and safety, and industry <ind 
community involvement. This part of the module guides the student throuqfi 
an organized investigation and culminates with the activity of transforring 
the cr^ccted infornMiion into proposal form. 

The laM goal of the modulo features suggestions and simulated (jroup 
activities that will help the student discuss, analy/o, and presr*nt prognim 
proposals through a curriculum approval procodun?. 

In summary, goal one is technifjuo and skill building; goal two Is Iim* 
practical application of acquired skills and tochrrhjues In conducting a 
preliminary investigation and writing a proposal; and goal tfinw* Is tli<* 
culmination of the pro-planning procf»ss ttirough Irivolvcmcrit of approprtati* 
vocational education personnc*! and C(MiiiiI tt(.»(»s . 

Module f) Is an (•xti?nslon of Module ^, Assessing Manj)0wr*r Nr*(»ds nnd 'iiipi^iy 
in Vocational Iducatlon. Ih(? Infoniiatlon and exprtr irfnci* thr* studfwit g^ rii'*< 
in Module 4 will greatly facilitate tii(.' successful completion of ffiis 
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module, f^jdule S also relates to Module 6, Selecting I nst^ruc t ional 
Strdtorjics foj- VQcatjpnal rducatjon. These three curriculum modules (4, 5, 
6) provide t J foundation for the inore specific course development and 
instructional manarjement subjects contained in Modules 7, 8, 9, Derivation 
and Specification of Instruct ionaj Objective/., Roypjoj^nent of Instructional 
Materials, and Testinrj Instructional Objectives. 
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Goals and Objectives 



Upon completion of this module, the student will be able to achieve the 
following goals and objectives: 

GOAL 5.1: EXPLAIN, ANALYZE, AND UTILIZE SKILLS AND TECHNIQUES IN A 
PRE-PLANNING PROCESS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 

Objective 5,.J 1 Review and evaluate the present status of 

vocational education programs in light of 

manpower data. 
Objoctivc 5.12 Estimate present and future vocational 

education program n?eds. 
Objective 5.13 Identify alternative solutions for meeting 

vocational education program needs. 
Objoctivo 5.14 Make recommendations for present and future 

vocational education program development. 



GOAL 
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CONDUCT A COMPLETE PRELIMINARY I NVESVIGATION RESULTING IN A 
PROPOSAL FOR INITIATING A NEW OR IMPROVED VOCATIONAL- EDUCATION 
PROGRAM. 



Objoctivo 5.?1 



Objoctiyo 5.22 
Objoctiy/^ 5.23 
ObJf?f:tivf? 5.24 
Object ivf' 5.25 



Proviflf^ basic information ,for proposing a 
new occupational program, including a descrip- 
tion of the occupation, a rationale for the 
program, and suggestions of sources for addi- 
1 ional information about the occupation. 
Describe the employment potential and projec- 
tion related to a specific occupational program, 
Doscribo the current status of the occupational 
program 1n terms of its goals and objectives. 
l)oscril)e the economic considerations related 
to tho occupational program. 
Doscribo tho personnel considerations relevant 
to program dovolopmont. 

15 
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Objective 5,26 Describe the work experience considerations 
relevant to program development. 

Objective 5,27 Describe the health and safety hazards 
associated with the occupation or with 
training for the occupation. 

Objective 5.28 Describe any pre-planning considerations 

that relate to unions and/or community atti- 
tudes regarding the occupacional program. 

COMPLETE THE PRE-PLANNING PROCESS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT BY DESCRIBING AN APPROPRIATE CURRICULUM 
APPROVAL PROCEDURE. 

Objective 5.31 Discuss the proposed occupational program 

with faculty and administrators. 
Obj ective 5.32 Explain hew to oresent an occupational 

proposal to a district or area curriculum 

planning committee. 
Objective 5.33 Describe how to form and use an interim 

advisory committee. 
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Recommended Materials 

1. Completed copy of Module 4: Assessing Manpower Needs and Supply in 

Vocational Education . 

2. U.S. Department of Labor. Manpower Report of the President , 1974 

edition. Washington, D.C. 
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PART II 

CONTENT AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 



Goal 5.1 



Content Outline 



Activities-Resources 



^^^Goal 5.1: Explain, Analyze, and Utilize // 
;;Skills and Techniques in a Pre-Planning 
/-//Process for Vocational Education Programs ✓///yi 
"^^/////////////////^^^ 



Introduction* 

1. At some point between the original conception 
of an idea either for curriculum change, 
development, and/or improvement and the actual 
development and implementation of the idea is 
the difficult task of creating a foundation on 
which the curriculum can be based and directed 
Such a task is referred to in this module as 
pre-planning. 

2. The purpose of the f .rst part of this module is 
to explain the major activities in the pre- 
planning process, offer examples of pre- 
planning in action, and provide practical 
exercises in analyzing and utilizing informa- 
tion for pre-planning. Most pre-planning 
activities fall into four main categories: 

a. reviewing and evaluating the present status 
of vocational education programs and man- 
power needs--supply and demand; 

b. estimating present and future vocational 
education program needs; 
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* Classroom Activity 1 
is an introduction to 
this section of the 
module. See PART 
III. 



Content Outline (continued) 



c. identifying alternative solutions for 
meeti ng needs ; and 

d. making recommendations for present and 
future vocational education program 
development. 

B. Reviewing and Evaluating the Present Status of 
Vocational Education Programs 

1. In order to estimate future and even present 
vocational program needs, the curriculum 
specialist needs to know the current status of 
programs in relation to local, regional, and 
national conditions. One of the most important 
skills during this phase of pre-planning is 
that of asking critical questions. Such 
questions might include the following: 

a. To what extent does the occupational field 
offer employment opportunities to those 
who are trained? 

b. To what extent is the occupation 
sufficiently stable to warrant expenditure 
of public funds for a training program? 

c. What will be the effects of scientific 
research and invention on this field of 
employment? 

d. Will the training benefits of the proposed 
prografii bo general in nature and serve a 
large area of the economy? 

e. Are qualified potential trainees available 
or can they be recruited for the proposed 
typo of training? 
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Content Outline (continued) 



f. How many students are currently enrolled 
in vocational programs compared to other 
school programs? 

g. How many students drop out of high school? 

h. How many students drop out of vocational 
education programs? 

What programs are available for the dis- 
advantaged and the handicapped? 
What effect has legislation or funding on 
vocational programs? 

What will be the effect of opening a new 
program? 

1. What has in-house research and evaluation 
yielded? 

m. What has been happening to students after 

they leave school? (1) 
A second important technique in this phase of 
pre-planning is collecting relevant information 
in order to answer questions about the status 
of the program. Information can be gathered 
from primary sources such as your own surveys, 
interviews, data research studies, and occu- 
pational analyses .* 

Often, however, curricula are developed on the 
strength of the analysis, research, and inter- 
views conducted by others. These secondary 
sources include a wide variety of materials 
such as state employment service surveys, state 
and national advisory committee reports, 
district and state program planning guides, and 
manpower forecasting data.* 
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(1 ) A Policy and 
System Study of 
California 
Vocational Edu- 
cation , p. 96. 



* See Module 4, Man- 
power Needs and 
Supply in Vocational 
Education , for 
related information. 

* See Module 4, Man - 
power Needs an? 
Supp ly in Vocational 
Education , for 
detailed information 
on this topic. 
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Content Outline (continued) 



Synthesis, summarization, and interpretation of 
the collected data provides the basis for 
determining the extensions, adjustments, and/or 
additions to the vocational education program 
(5)/ 

Analyzing information and data from a secondary 
source requires some critical-thinking skills. 
Critical thinking is a common approach to 
problem-solving and is not necessarily unique 
to vocational education. One useful approach 
to critical thinking is summarized below:* 

a. Examine the purpose, intent, or viewpoint 
of the writer or speaker. 

b. Identify major points or chief arguments. 

c. Recognize the documentation or support for 
the facts given in the information or data. 

d. Identify assumptions (as opposed to facts) 
that appear in the information. 

e. Recognize whether or not the information, 
data, or assumptions have been evaluated, by 
the speaker or writer. 

f. Recognize the effects of time on the rele- 
vance of the information. 

g. Examine the conclusions and recognize 
whether or not they have been supported by 
evidence (2).* 



( 5 ) Review and Syn- 
thesis of Research : 
Analysis for Curric- 
ulum Development i n 
Vocational Educa- 
tion, pp. 11-19. 



* See Discussion 
Question A in 
Part III. 



Students should com- 
plete Classroom 
Activity 2 at this 
time. See Part III 
of this guide. 



(2) Education for 
Effective 
Thinking . 

* See Discussion 
Question B in 
Part III. 
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Content Outline (continued) 



Estimating Present and Future Vocational Education 
Needs* 

1. After reviewing and evaluating the status of 
the current vocational education program and 
collecting information on local, state, and 
,iational manpower needs, the curriculum specia- 
list can begin to estimate future needs more 

accurately.* 

2. On the basis of program review and manpower 
data collection, one school district in the 
state of California estimated the following 
vocational education program needs: 

a. a need to establish and maintain an infor- 
mation file describing population needs; 

b. a need to maintain a file and analyze the 
data on labor demand in the comnunity; 

c. a need to revise existing courses and pro- 
grams of vocational instruction and develop 
curricula for planning new vocational 
instruction; 

d. a need to strengthen public support for 
vocational education by keeping the public 
informed about the importance and merit 

of vocational education; 

e. a need to attract to vocational education 
programs students who are capable of 

profiting from them;* 

f. a need to obtain and maintain multi-media 

materials, equipment, and trained instruc- 
tors (7). 

g. a need to increase placement of individuals 
in occupations related to their skills (7). 



Classroom Activity 3 
is important to this 
section. See Part III 
of this guide. 

Review Module 4 for 
techniques used in 
gathering manpower 
data. 



* See Discussion 
Question C. 



(7) "District Voca- 
tional Education 
Policies, Goals, 
and Objectives." 
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Content Outline (continued) 



3. In the same district plan, estimated needs to 
meet long-term goals for ocr." :**c'tional service 
areas included: 

a. a need to provide t; agricultural industry 
with appropriate nufnbers of persons ade- 
quately prepared for successful employment 
in occupations which presently exist and 
are developing; 

b. a need to assist regular, disadvantaged, 
and handicapped students to gain an under- 
standing of the economic and social impact 
of agriculture on society and to develop 
personal attitudes, character, traits, and 
leadership abilities that will contribute 
to their success in agricultural occupa- 
tions . 

c. in regard to distributive education, a need 
to identify salable skills for counselors 
and administrators; a need to individual- 
ize instruction for a large percentage of 
disadvantaged students so they will be able 
to progress at their own rate; a need to 
formulate graduation requirements; and a 
need to develop groups of individual 
courses into program:, in order to meet 
annual performance objectives (7). 

4. Another example of estimating program needs, 
one that reflects a shift in the manpower mix 
toward more technical areas, is one dealing 
with the middle-level workers in siit.i */. 

25 
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a. Middle-level workers are those with voca- 
tional abilities in the broad area between 
skilled labor and the professions. More 
specifically, middle-level workers are 
individuals whose occupational functions 
demand increased cognitive skills as well 
as manual proficiencies. Preparation must 
be made, therefore, for both the cognitive 
and manual aspects of the job through 
specifically designed programs (4). 

b. A review of current programs and a manpower 
analysis that included a comparison of 
local and national employment trends and 
the identification of changes in employment 
by occupation rather than by specific job 
resulted in two findings relating to future 
needs. 

c. The first finding was that the number of 
middle-level workers in manufacturing- 
related occupations is growing less 
rapidly. 

d. The second finding was that the number of 
middle-level workers in the social -heal th , 
service-related occupations is growing more 
rapidly. Vocational programs in this 
area, particularly at the comnunity college 
level, need to be increased (4). 

5. As a result of the career education thrust and 
increased public interest in vocational- 
technical programs, some educators have predic- 
ted a need for more rapid expansion of 
employment-related education (13). 



(4) Principles of 
Po stsecondary 
Vocational 
Education. 



(4) Principles of 
Postsecondary 
Voc ational Education > 

(13) Leadership i_n 

Admi ni strati on of 
Vocation£l an? , 
Techni cal Educa- 
tion , p. 277] 
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Some vocational leaders have pointed out the 
need for vocational educators to answer the 
followi ng questions : 

a. At what level should the specialized aspects 
of occupational education be provided? 

b. What can be done to ^^ange the image of 
vocational education, especially among 
students? 

c. What kinds of schools and colleges shod \ 
offer vocational and technical programs? 

d. How can financial support for vocational 
and technical education be structured to 
allow local school authorities sufficient 
freedom to assess local needs and plan pro- 
grams to meet these needs (13)?* ' 

Another need that has been projected nationally 
deals with women and ethnic mi .orities who have 
persistently been , er-represcnted in a narrow 
range of lower status, 1c^er paymg occupations. 
The need to check and discourage occupational 
segregation in vocational education is immediate 
and pervasive.* 

In summary, the task of estimating needs for 
vocational education programs requires knowl- 
edge about current programs and manpower con- 
ditions. This task is actually a first step 
in a problem-solving approach to decision- 
making. It is the identification and analysis 
of a perceived or well-documented problem-* 
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Discuss these 
questions briefly 
with students in order 
to generate ideas. 
See (13), p. 277-285. 



* Students should com- 
plete Classroom 
Activity 4 in 
Part III. 



* Students should 
complete Class- 
room Activity 5, 
Also see Discussion 
Question D. 
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D. Identifying AUernat' ives for Meeting Vocational 
Education Program Needs 

1. A second step in the problem-solving approach 
to decision-making is searching for alterna- 
tive solutions to identified problems. 

2. The key to creativeness and effectiveness in 
identifying alternatives is searching for all 
potential solutions to a need and not just 
relying on the techniques that have been used 
before in other circumstances. The following 
example illustrates this point. 

a: The program director of a machine tool 
program, in which more students want to 
participate than the present small facil- 
ity allows, requests more equipment and 
more work station space. 

b. All available information indicates that 
the need for graduates in this field is 
acute and that student interest is high. 

c. One solution is to build new shop facil- 
ities and acquire more equipment. 

d. An alternative to this solution is to con- 
tract for the use of a local plant during 
non-working hours if the plant does not 
run 24 hours a day (13). 

e. A third alternative is to extend the 
school day from 7 to 5 and run classes on 
.-.tjrdays. 

3. E .crs have a tendency to look for remedies 
within the traditional school building, class- 
room, and laboratory setting and by using 
"tried and true'* teaching methods. There is 
nothing inherently wrong with doing this--the 
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results in fact are often positive; however, 
by investigating further--by reading, doing 
research, and making inquiries--more options 
become available for meeting needs and solving 
problems. Identifying alternatives for pro- 
gram needs is one of the most innovative and 
creative steps in the pre-planning process. 
The following are examples of identified al- 
ternatives to traditional educational 
solutions: 

a. Hughson Union High School in California is 
operating a curriculum designed to totally 
integrate vocational and academic educa- 
tion, using several "learning management 
systems." In an individually prescribed 
instruction approach, each student spends 
20% of his school time in large-group 
instruction, 40% in small-group instruc- 
tion, and 40% in independent study. This 
approach is nongraded, and students pro- 
ceed at their own rate. There are no 
failures; a student simply recycles 
through a unit if he needs additional 
work. Results, according to "A Policy 
and System Study of California Vocational 
Education," have been spectacular: "The 
dropout rate has been reduced from 30% 
two dropouts in two years; 13 previous 

dropouts have returned to school The 

continuation school, for those who had 
gotten out of step in the regular school 
program, has been closed. Hughson is now 
taking dropouts from Turlock and Modesto. 
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The percentage of the student body pursu- 
ing post-high school education has in- 
creased from about half to about 70% 

Approximately one-third of the terminal 
high school graduates are presently em- 
ployed in jobs directly related to their 
major emphasis in school*' (9). 
b. Instructional Materials . Department of 
Defense instructional materials are being 
made accessible to teachers by a North- 
western Regional Educational Laboratory 
(NWREL) project. Noting that military 
services had training programs for which 
many materials had been developed, NWREL 
investigated their usefulness for schools. 
An examination of 42,000 transparencies 
and 500 films used in Navy training re- 
vealed 12,000 suitable items. NWREL is 
now developing index catalogues in seven 
vocational areas — auto mechanics, welding, 
machinist trades, basic electricity, basic 
electronics, first aid, and marine naviga 
tion--for distribution to teachers in 
NWREL's five-state region. The final 
phase, with the cooperation of the state 
departments in Alaska, Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, and Washington, is to establish 
clearinghouses for the catalogued 
materials (9). 



(9) Vocational 
Education : 
Innovations 
Revolutionize 
Career Train- 
ing , p. 308. 
Also see (1). 



(9) Vocational 
Education: 
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Innovations 
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Career Training . 
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Career Counseling and Guidance , VIEW 
(Vital Information for Education and Work), 
originally deve-oped in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, is a system that stores informa- 
tion about occupations on microfiche 
mounted in a data-processing aperture 
card. With state and regional modifica- 
tions (including, in some places, 
changing the acronym base to "Vocational 
Information for Education and Work"), VIEW! 
is beginning to enjoy widespread usage. 
In California, the system is one of the 
major components of 11 career information 
centers . 

The VIEW system involves compiling (and 
frequently updating) information on dif- 
ferent occupations, putting the informa- 
tion into a standard format, which can in- 
clude both typeset material and illustra- 
tions, transferring the material on a par- 
ticular occupation to a piece of micro- 
film, and mounting the fiche in a data- 
processing aperture card. Decks of VIEW 
cards are then placed, along with a micro- 
fiche reader or reader-printer machine, in 
locations where they are accessible to 
students and their teachers and counselors 
(9). 

Typically, the microfilmed information in- 
cludes a description of the work involved 
in the occupation, educational require- 
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ments and job entry qualifications, em- 
ployment prospects and advancement oppor- 
tunities, salary and working conditions, 
where to get the needed education or 
training, and sources of additional infor- 
mation. Information keypunched into the 
card itself usually includes aptitude 
levels required (based on General Apti- 
tude Test Battery cutoff scores)., educa- 
tional requirements, physical require- 
ments, etc., so that a computer printout 
of occupational titles worth investigating 
can be obtained if one knows a specific 
individual's aptitudes and personal 
characteristics. 

Colorado is using VIEW in every high 
school in the state. The Colorado Career 
Information Center has put more than 260 
occupations into the VIEW format. South 
Carolina is developing a statewide system, 
with writing and administration by the 
state department's research coordinating 
unit and microfiche card production 
centered at Clemson University. Fifteen 
schools are using South Carolina VIEW, and 
the goal was to have the service in every 
junior and senior high school by mid-1972 
(9). 



(9) Vocational 
Education : 
Innovations 
Revolutionize 
Career Training . 
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Making Recommendations for Present and Future 
Vocational Education Program Development 

1. This is one of the culminating activities in 
the pre-planning process. It requires the 
ability to synthesize a11 available and perti- 
nent information into realistic and responsi- 
ble suggestions and directions for program 
development.* 

2. Before reviewing examples of program recom- 
mendations, it is timely to consider the 
focal points around which vocational educa- 
tion program recommendations must be made. 

a. The overall purpose of vocational educa- 
tion is to prepare individuals for a 
working role.* 

b. Suitable jobs must be available for indi- 
viduals upon completion of this training 
(4). 

c. Training and jobs should reflect opportu- 
nities for increased earnings and improved 
employment status. No job or group of 
jobs should be "dead-end." 

d. Recormendations made in regard to program 
development should facilitate the achieve- 
ment of the preceding points. 

e. A we11 -conceived recommendation should 
direct program goals and efforts toward a 
clearly understood purpose. A good recom- 
mendation for vocational program develop- 
ment contributes to the stability, secu- 
rity, and interests of both the individual 
and society.* 



* See Discussion 
Question E. 



* See Module 1 , 
The Present Scope 
of Vocational 
Education . 

(4) Principles of 
Postsecondary 
Vocational 
Education , p. 94. 



"* See Discussion 
Question F. 
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3. Below is an example of a broad program recom- 
mendation offered to one western state as the 
result of an intensive program and manpower 
review. 



The mandate to serve students leads inescap- 
ably to an examination of what students re- 
quire in order to become employable, and to 
the conclusion that skill training alone, in 
functional isolation from other elements of 
education, is no longer (if it ever was) ade- 
quate. Employability requires the capacity to 
communicate, to calculate, to comprehend , and 
to cope, i.e., to solve problems and adapt to 
changing work requirements. A vocational edu- 
cation program, as opposed to discrete courses 
in skill training, must also address students' 
needs to find out what careers are available 
to them, which are attractive, and which are 
realistic in light of their abilities and 
aspirations. We live in an age dominated by 
technology, where work is becoming increasing- 
ly complex; more and more routine activities 
are being assigned to machines while the work 
people do is becoming more focused on activi- 
ties which machines cannot perform. 



Because of the impact of technological change, 
today's students need skill training that goes 
beyond narrow job specifications. They need 
vocational education, organized around fami- 
lies of occupations, that will allow them to 
develop sufficient breadth and depth to grow 
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in their work and to make changes if their 
jobs become obsolete. Programming by occupa- 
tional clusters is necessary not only to 
broaden options at a given achievement level, 
but also to provide options for training at 
higher levels. For example, a home furnish- 
ing cluster could range from furniture repair 
and upholstering to interior decorating, to 
furniture design and manufacture. 

Curriculum must combine vocational and academ- 
ic subject matter in activities that are mean- 
ingful to students. For example, English, 
physics, and mathematics can be incorporated 
as components of a shop project to bojild, 
operate, test, and report on a piece of equip- 
ment; social studies and statistics can be 
linked to an understanding of social dynamics 
and the use of computational equipment in a 
community research project (1). 
National-level recommendations for vocational 
education programs have come from the National 
Advisory Council in a series of reports.* 
a. The First Report was concerned with the 
apparent failure of the schools to prepare 
young people to realize thei^ potential. 
The Council felt the main reasons for thi: 
failure were "attitude, program, and 
money." It made the following recommenda- 
tions: 
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(1 ) A Policy and 
System Study 
of Cali fornia 
Vocational 
Education , p. 



45. 



* Classroom Activity 
6 is related to 
this section. 
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(1) We recommend that the federal govern- 
ment immediately exercise its leader- 
ship and allocate more of its funds to 
cure our country of our national sin 
of intellectual snobbery. 

(2) We recommend that substantial federal 
funds be allocated to support curric- 
ulum development, teacher training, 
and pilot programs in vocational edu- 
cation. No federal investment will 
bring a higher return. We challenge 
state and local governments to throw 
off old habits and take a hard, fresh 
look at what they are doing in voca- 
tional education. We urge the public 
to watch carefully, and to demand and 
support the innovations that work (8) 

The Second Report of the National Advisory 
Council recommended fundamental policy 
changes for the federal government in the 
areas of funding, educational role, and 
manpower policies and legislation. The 
recommendations included: 

(1) requiring that communities develop 
coordinated plans for reducing both 
the flow of untrained youth and the 
pool of unemployed adults; 

(2) focusing federal support for communi 
ty coP^ges and other two-year post- 
secondaT7 institutions on vocational 
and technical programs as career prep- 
aration; 
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(3) overhauling the federal administrative 
organization to permit the federal 
government to exercise leadership in 
vocational education as well as in 
manpower training (8) . 
In their Third Report, the National 
Advisory Council focused on the ineffec- 
tiveness of education to prepare the dis- 
advantaged for full participation in soci- 
ety. The Council recommended that the 
nation take four basic steps: 

(1) Recognize that employment is an inte- 
gral part of education. 

(2) Give priority to programs for the dis- 
advantaged without separating the dis- 
advantaged from the mainstream of edu- 
cation . 

(3) Ericourage parents and students to par- 
ticipate in the development of voca- 
tional programs. 

(4) Establish residential schools for 
those who need them most (8). 

The Fourth Report emphasizes what the 
Council felt to be the major cause of many 
problems in vocational education--the 
development of a system of financing voca- 
tional education that precludes the crea- 
tion of imaginative career education pro- 
grams in the public schools. The 
Council's position was that many of the 
complaints so frequently heard about the 
quality of vocational education courses, 
facilities, and faculties could be traced 



(8) National 
Advi sory 
Council on 
Vocational 
Education 
Reports . 



(8) National 
Advisory 
Council on 
Vocational 
Education 
Reports. 
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to a system of funding that so narrowly 
defined what could be funded as vocational 
education that it excluded new and often 
needed forms of career education. The 
NACVE outlined a new funding and planning 
technique in its recommendations (8). 
In the Fifth Report, the Council examined 
the forces that were apparently preventing 
the adoption of some of their previous 
recommendations. In this report the 
Council strongly urged that programs in 
vocational and technical education contin- 
ue to be legislated and that the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
continue to be held accountable by 
Congress under the law (8). 
The Sixth Report made recommendations 
regarding the improvement of vocational 
guidance and counseling services (8). 
In its Seventh Report the National 
Advisory Council recognized the impor- 
tance of vocational student organizations 
and recommended that all of the following 
be done: 

(1) the President of the United States 
continue to give visibility to voca- 
tional student organizations, that he 
suggest appropriate legislation to the 
Congress, that he include in his bud- 
get support to establish, expand, and 
extend these organizations throughout 
career education; 



8) 



National 

Advisory 

Counci 1 on 

Vocational 

Education 

Reports. 
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Education 
Reports. 
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(2) the Congress recognize vocational stu- 
dent organizations as integral to in- 
structional programs in all areas of 
career education, and support them 

f i nancial ly ; 

(3) the U.S. Commissioner of Education 
provide support for vocational student 
organizations by: (a) drawing federal 
guidelines for future State Plans for 
Vocational Education which assure stu- 
dent organization programs an integral 
role in programs of instruction; 

(b) providing a guaranteed set-aside 
for student orga.iizations in the U.S. 
Office of Education budget; '(c) pro- 
viding a number of staff positions to 
coordinate the activities of the vari- 
ous student organizations, to assure 
that their programs and activities are 
in harmony with national policies and 
objectives, and to assist in develop- 
ing, expanding, and promoting such 
organizations; (d) requiring teacher 
training institutions which receive 
federal funds to incorporate in their 
programs instruction in the methods, 
techniques, and philosophy of student 
organizations. 

(4) the student organizations themselves 
launch a massive campaign with finan- 
cial and professional assistance from 
the U.S. Office of Education to take 
their story to every local district, 
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every State Boarc , every teachers* 
group, every Stare Legislature, the 
U.S. Congress, and to the jeneral 
public; 

(5) the nation's mass media join in this 
effort; 

(6) schools make the student organiza- 
tions' programs available before 
grade 10 so students who leave school 
before completing twelve years of high 
school may be exposed to their dynamic 
programs (8).* 



(8) 



National 

Advisory 

Council on 

Vocational 

Education 

Reports. 



* See Discussion 
Question G. 
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Study Activities 

i^aijcd 'jri :joiu' rcadirKj r>f the content (yutlinCy t.ha information vrnvin^:.^_ i)ith 
the Icai'niv.g actioitzec, and the vccofwnendcd learning materials y complete the 
activities on the follouing pages. 

1. What questions would you like to be able to answer in writing before 
making a comprehensive review and evaluation statement of your program, 
or a program with which you are familiar? 

2. Based on your reading and your own experience, list seven questions 
that demonstrate critical thinking as it is applied to the facts and 
assumptions which might be used in program evaluations and reviews. 
For example : 

Are the statements in the review (or evaluation): (a) reports of obser- 
vations? (b) inferences from what has been observed? (c) "hearsay"? 

3. Evaluate some manpower data that you have collected as evidence of the 
need for more vocational training programs in an occupational service 
area in v;hich you are interested. 

'''[!>'■ ^uh" 'n-ioc r,i>lut iofir, t^' Lhr I'Y^oIj Liirrir. dc.sci^Ujcd i>i caah iUjf,i/Ln-j h>d-Ohi, 

4. A program director for a very popular power sewing program sees a need 
for more equipment and more space for student work stations. Employ- 
ment opportunities related to the program are increasing as is student 
interest. One solution to the problem is to budget for more equipment 
and additional buildings. 

D()scribo two alternative solutions. 

^j. A large school district has a pupi 1 -counselor ratio of 530 to 1 . On a 
recent survey, students indicated that one of the major deficiencies of 
tho school program was a lack of any career counseling. The dropout 
rate is high and statistics show a high rate of unemployment among 
youth in the district. 

Identify two different solutions to this problem. 

4 I 
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6. Describe different kinds of information that would be helpful before 
seeking alternative solutions for vocational education programs. 

7. Describe three or four guidelines useful when identifying alternative 
solutions to vocational education program needs. 

8. Using the guidelines provided in your reading, make several recommenda- 
tions which would be the best possible solutions to problems associated 
with your program (or school, or one that you know about). 

9. Which recommendations by the National Advisory Council do you consider 
most important? Rank them in order up to 5. 

10. Which recommendations do you feel have had the most impact? Explain 
. and support your statement. 

(See Appendix A for possible answers.) 
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Goal 5.2: Conduct a Complete Preliminary yy 
Investigation Resulting in a Proposal forv/ 
Initiating a New or Improved Vocational 
Education Program. /// 




A. Introduction 



3. 



The first four objectives in this module were 
concerned with reviewing and evaluating voca- 
tional programs and manpower needs, estimating 
needs and identifying alternatives for future 
vocational programs, and making recommenda- 
tions for vocational programs. 
Reviewing, evaluating, estimating, identify- 
ing, and recommending are all tasks that 
require special skills. These skills are par- 
ticularly useful to the curriculum specialist 
beginning the planning that will provide the ■ 
foundations of a new or improved vocational, 
education program. These skills are needed to 
conduct an efficient and complete preliminary 
investigation for program planning. The pre- 
liminary investigation is the most important 
part of the pre-planning process. 
The purpose of this section of the module is 
to illustrate and analyze the preliminary in- 
vestigation in order to assist future curric- 
ulum specialists in developing an efficient 
and effective approach to vocational education 
program development. 
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4. The preliminary investigation, which, in fact, 
is a guideline for proposal writing, includes 
the following major items: 

a. occupational description, rationale for 
thii occupational program, and sources for 
addi ti ona 1 i nf ormati on ; 

b. the employment picture related to a spe- 
cific occupational program; 

c. the current status of a specific occupa- 
tional program; 

d. the economic considerations related to the 
occupational program; 

e. the personnel considerations related to a 
specific occupational program; 

f. the work experience considerations related 
to program development; , 

g. health and safety hazards associated with 
a specific occupation; and 

h. union and community attitudes regarding 
the specific occupational program (3). 

Promoting a New Occupational Program^ 

1. A statement providing basic information for 
promoting a new occupational program should 
include at least the following kinds of 
information: 

a. Naii.e of the proposed occupational program 
and the nature of the work, clearly 
described. For instance: 



(3) Adapted from 
Resource Guide 
for Administra- 
tors of Occupa - 
tional Education , 
p. 46. 



* Students should 
begin Classroom 
Activity 7. See 
Part In. 
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Printing Occupations (11) 



Phase I (Composing Room Workers) 

Background Information* 

Production of printed materials involves 
workers in a wide variety of occupations. 
Printing craftsmen who in 1968 numbered 
over 412,300 represent a large segment of 
these employees. Printing craftsmen usu- 
ally specialize in one area of printing 
operations; for example, type composition, 
photography, platemaking, presswork, or 
binding. Their training, moreover, is 
confined largely to only one of the basic 
printing methods--lietterpress , lithogra- 
phy, or gravure. 

[The composing room workers are one of 
the largest groups of employed printing 
craftsmen,] This group includes 
hand compositors, typesetting 
machine operators, m- '-.e-up men, tape- 
perforating machine operators (tele- 
typesetters), and proofreaders. Other 
large groups of skilled workers are print- 
ing pressmen and their assistants; litho- 
graphic craftsmen, including cameramen, 
artists, strippers, platemakers, and 
lithographic pressmen. Bookbinders , 
photoengravers, electrotypers , and stereo- 
typers are other important printing 
craftsmen .... 

Maintenance machinists, who repair and 
adjust typesetting machines, printing 
presses, or bindery equipment, are another 
group of skilled workers employed 1n large 
plants . 

Target of this proposal: 

Composing Room Occupations 

Background Information 

The printing process begins in a composing 
room where manuscript copy is set in type, 
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(11) Occupational 
Outlook Hand- 
book . Students 
should use the 
most recent edi- 
tion of this 
handbook for 
cUff^ent infor- 
mation. 

* Discuss this 
example in rela- 
tion to student 
efforts in conduct- 
ing a preliminary 
investigation. 
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proofed, and checked for errors. Machine 
and handset type, and other materials, 
such as photoengravings, are assembled 
there and prepared for the pressroom. 

Composing room occupations offer 
many opportunities for persons 
interested in learning a 
skilled craft. Compositors 
usually have year-round em- 
ployment and very good 
earnings. Composing 
room workers include compositors who 
set type by hand; typesetting machine 
operators who operate semi-automatic type- 
setting machines; tape-perforating machine 
operators who perforate tapes used to 
operate some typesetting machines; bankmen 
who assemble type in shallow trays called 
"galleys" and make trial proofs of this 
type; proofreader s who check the galley 
proofs with the original copy for errors; 
make-up men who assemble type and photo- 
f^^ngrdvings in page forms; and stonehands , 
who arrange the pages in proper sequence 
(M). 

Nature of the Work:* 

Hand Compositors (typesetters) (D.O.T. 
973.381 ) make up the oldest composing 
room occupation. Today the majority of 
type that is set by hand is for work re- 
quiring very fine composition, usually 
larger size type being used for advertis- 
ing copy, and for small jobs where it 
would be impractical to set the type by 
machine. 

In setting type by hand, the compositor, 
reading from the manuscript copy, first 
sets each line of type in a "composing 
stick" (a device which holds type in 
place) letter by letter and line by lino. 
When this stick is full, he slides the 
completed lines onto a shallow fiiotal tray 
called a "gal ley. " 



(11) Occupational 
Outlook 
Handbook . 

* Discuss this 
example with 
students in 
order to assist 
them in conduct- 
ing their own 
prel imi nary 
investigation. 
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Typesetting machine operators are crafts- 
men who operate semi-automatic machines 
which set type much more rapidly than the 
hand compositors. The type size used in 
machine set composition ordinarily is much 
smaller than that set by hand. 

Linotype (or Intertype) machine operators 
(D.O.T. 650.582) reading from the copy 
clipped to the machine's copy board, 
select letters and other characters by 
operating a keyboard which has 90 keys. 
As they press the keys, the letters, in 
forms of metal molds called matrices, are 
assembled into lines of words. A space- 
band key provides the necessary spacing 
between words. As they complete each 
line, the operators touch a lever and the 
machine automatically casts the line of 
type into a solid metal strip called a 
"slug." The slugs are then deposited in a 
galley and are later assembled into the 
type forms from which either the printing 
impressions or the plates are made. Near- 
ly ^li newspaper plants, large commercial 
shops, and typographic composition firms 
use thece machines and operators to set 
typo. In the smaller plants, the type- 
setting machine operator maintains and 
repairs as well as operates the typeset- 
ting achine. In the larger plants, main- 
tenance machinists are employed to make 
all but minor adjustments to the machines. 

Othe- r,/pesetting machine operators work 
on ' notype machines. One machine is 

I . f1 the Monotype keyboard and the other 
is the Monotype caster (11). 

Mono type keyboard operators (D.O.T. 
6507582) operate keyboards quite similar 
to those on a typewriter, but which in- 
clude about four times as many keys. The 
koyboard machine produces a perforated 



(11 ) Occupational 
Outlook 
Handbook. 
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paper tape which later is fed into the 
casting machine. The keyboard operator 
must be able to handle complicated copy, 
such as statistical tables (11).* 

2. The statement of basic information should also 
include estimates or recommendations on the 
length of the training period necessary to 
gain designated entry-level competencies. 

3. Information about key persons in the occupa- 
tion is very useful and should include local 
people who would be available for consultation 

4. The statement of basic information should also 
include a list of occupational organizations. 

5. It should also include a list of employers in 
the district, state, or region. ' 

6. Finally, an explanation of the appropriateness 
of the proposed program to a particular school 
or district should be included (3). 

The Employment Picture 

The second step in a preliminary investigation for 
vocational education program development is to 
gather information about employment opportunities 
and conditions in the service area of the proposed 
program, including: 

1, existing surveys of the employment market 
which relate to the specific occupational 
program;* 

2, an explanation or illustration of the career 
ladder (or lattice) potentials of the job; 

3. an indication of the shortage/surplus trends 
in the specific occupation; 

4. an indication of the seasonal or fluctuating 
trends of the occupation;* 



(11 ) Occupational 
Outlook 
Handbook . 

* See Discussion 
Question H. 



(3) Resource 
Guide for 
AdmTn"istrators 
of Occupa - 
tional Education, 



Refer to pp. 103-109 
of the sample proposal 
for examples related to 
tiris topic. 



* See Discussion 
Question I . 
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5. An identification of the geographical areas 
or locations of highest employment for the 
occupation (3).* 

D . Current Status of Occupational Program 

A third step in the preliminary investigation is 
a study of the present condition of the proposed 
occupational program within the district. Neces- 
sary information includes: 

1. existing surveys or information regarding 
similar programs; 

2. a recommendation as to the most appropriate 
educational level for this proposed program;* 

3. available information about success or prob- 
lems in regard to the occupational program; 

4. existing information about enrollment, reten- 
tion, and placement records; 

information regarding exploratory or feeder 
programs, if any, at lower levels. 

E. Economic Considerations 

1. The next step in initiating a new vocatior-il 
education program is a description, rrost cTtnii 
an estimate, of the cost of the program. Tin's 
should include information about the following 
i terns : 

a. initial costs of the program (facili'.ios . 
equipment, curriculum guides, etc.), 

b. estimated ongoing costs of the progr-tn: 
(supplies, transportation, inservice, 
etc. ) ; 



(3) Resource 
Guide for 
Administrators 
of Occupa^ 
tional Education . 

* Classroom Activity 
8 is related to 
this information. 



Classroom Activity 
9 is related to 
this information. 
Also see Discussion 
Question J. 
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c. student-teacher ratio and per pupil cost 
of the program; 

d. suggestions on how the program can be 
financed (3). 

Many problems are associated with the financ- 
ing of vocational education programs. A brief 
review of some of the major funding problems 
may help the curriculum specialist understand 
and present financial information. The second 
report of the National Advisory Council empha- 
sized the following concerns: 
a. On the local scene, one of the more intri- 
cate economic problems is calculating bud- 
get increases for program improvement, ex- 
tension, or changeover. In estimating 
changeover costs to a more efficient man- 
agement and instructional system, the 

state of California was provided with the 
following information through private 

research efforts: 



(3) Resource 
Guide for 
Administrators 
in Occupa- 
tional Education. 



An estimate was made of the total state- 
wide costs for the changeover to the new 
learning management system. California 
has about 400,000 students in grades 9-12. 
Assuming an average additional annual cost 
of $150/pupil, the statewide cost over a 
5-year period would be $300 million. At 
the lowest figure of $125/pupil, the 
statewide cost would be $250 million, 
while the highest per pupil cost of $200 
would make the statewide cost come to $400 
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over a 5-year period, assuming a major 
change in all districts. Thus $50-80 
million added funding would be needed each 
year for the next 5 years if all districts 
were to change over at maximum speed. It 
is of course more likely that a statewide 
change will require something like 10 
years which would imply some $25 to 40 
million in added cost per year. It should 
be noted that the costs of the above 
change in the management and instructional 
system do not reflect a complete restruc- 
turing of the high school curriculum where 
the present curriculum emphasis is approx- 
imately 60% college prep, 20% vocational, 
and 20% general education to a more real- 
istic 60% vocational and 40% college prep. 
Of course not all schools are going to ■ 
change over in 5 years, and we have indi- 
cated the annual cost if the whole state 
changes over in 10 years (1). 
Actually it is unlikely that changeover will 
ever be statewide. Also, changes usually take 
place along a so-called "S" curve--only a few 
schools change in the early years, then as the 
new way is proven, more and more schools 
change. As time goes on, those that are going 
to change will have begun and the curve of 
accumulated changes flattens out (1). 



(1 ) A Policy and 
System Study 
of California 
Vocational 
Education , 
pp. 121-127. 



(1) 



A Policy and 
System Study 
of Cal ifornia 
Vocational 
Education. 
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STATE LEVEL 
IMPLEMENTATION MANAGEMENT COSTS (1) 
(thousands of dollars) 



Item 



Guidance & Counseling 
Statewide Working 
Conference 



Personnel 

To be handled by 
Pupil Personnel 
Bureau & Voca- 
tional Education 
Section, State 
Department of 
Education. 

2 new teacher 
educators 

1 professional & 
assistants . 

1 professional 

per 10 recruits 

none 



Salaries and 
Support Costs* 

10 



50 
40 

25 

100 
250 



2. Expansion of T&I Teacher 
Education 

3. Specialized credential 
processor 

4a. Minority teacher educn 
ticn including planning 
b. Support for program 

5. Board discretionary 
planning funds 

6. State Department of 
Education Project 
Managers 

7. Interagency Task Force 
for planning, collection 
of state & regional occupa- 
tion information 

8. Management Information^ 
Systeiiis 

* Including secretarial-clerical support staff. 

(1 ) A Policy and System Study of Cal ifornia Vocational Education . 



6 professionals 150 



No new personnel 10 



5 professionals 100 



Timing or 
Priority 

Irrmediate 



Immediate 
Immediate 

Immediate 

Immediate 
Immediate 

Immediate 
Immediate 

Immediate 
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Personnel Considerations 



3. 

4. 
5. 



The fifth step in the preliminary investigation 
concerns information regarding personnel --students 
and professionals. 

1. What indications of student interest have been 
demonstrated? 

2. What admittance qualifications, if any, would 
be required? 

What are the characteristics of students who 
would be most likely to complete this program? 
Are qualified instructors available? (3) 
What leadership is available? There is a 
great need for better leadership at the local 
and state levels. Under the 1968 Amendments 
the federal leadership role was shifted to put 
more emphasis on administrative and statisti- 
cal responsibilities; the programming role was 
given to the states, with a high degree of 
local involvement made mandatory. This shift 
has increased the need for local vocational 
education leaders who have the competence to 
plan, operate, and evaluate vocational pro- 
grams on the secondary and postsecondary 
levels. These new leaders should have the 
conceptual, technical, administrative, and 
human relations skills needed to develop pro- 
grams that will serve both tho individual and 
society (13). 

Most vocational administrators are recruited 
from teaching positions and vocational teach- 
ers generally have a high degree of competence 
in a particular occupational field. Leaders 



(3) Resource 
Guide for 
Administrators 
of Occupa - 
tional Education. 



(13) Leadership in 
Administration 
of Vocational 
and Technical 



Education , 
pp. 101-102. 
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in vocational education can no longer follov/ 
their specialized roles exclusively; they must 
be both specialists in vocational education 
and behavioral scientists as well. They miist 
be able to relate vocational and technical 
education to business and industry, to govern- 
ment and to education in general. They must 
be able to conceptualize the new and emerging 
relationships and set new goals for vocational 
education (13).* 

How can business and industry be involved? 
Three major techniques have been used by edu- 
cators for involving business and industry 
personnel in vocational and technical educa- 
tion programs: 
a. the advisory committee; 

the school-appointed coordinator or spe- 
cial consultant for industry liaison; 
the local trade and professional associa- 
tions in the community (6). 



b. 



c . 



G. Work Experience Considerations 

1. Vocational and technical education, with its 
emphasis on preparation for jobs and careers 
in trade, industry, agriculture, business, and 
sub-professional fields, must plan appropriate 
work experience for students. 

2. The interdependence of industry and education 
has been recognized throughout the history of 
vocational education. 

3. Vocational education, more than any other kind 
of education, offers unlimited opportunity for 



(13) 



Leadership i_n 
Admi nistratiOii 
of Vocational 
and' Technical 



Education . 

* Classroom Activity 
10 is related to 
this information. 



(6) Dimensions of 
Manpower Pol icy 
Programs and 
Research. 
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involvement by representatives from business 
and industry. 

4. The effectiveness of the involvement of busi- 
ness and industry can well determine ti»e prac- 
tical effectiveness of the vocational educa- 
tion programs provided by the public schools 
for developing manpower resources (6). 

5. Crucial to the development of effective 
industry-education cooperation is the need to 
correct the lack of organized cooperation 
•^>;or'q the advisory committees and cooperative 
programs of the vocational and technical 
schools within a given school system or metro- 
politan labor market area (6). 

H . Health and Safety Considerations 

1. Congress passed the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970 with the intention of re- 
versing a rising rate of job-related deaths, 
injuries, and illnesses. Its implementatiojn 
brought three new federal agencies into being, 
the Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion (OSHA) in the Department of Labor, the 
National Institute of Occupational Safety and 
Health (NIOSH) in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the independent 
Occupational Safety and Health Review Commis- 
sion. These agencies have hired nearly 2,000 
persons to handle the research, inspections, 
enforcement, training, and administrative 
tasks entailed in improving occupational safe- 
ty and health nationwide (10).* 



( 6 ) Dim en sion s of 
Manpower Policy ; 
Programs ajid 
Research. 



(6) Dimensions of 
Manpower Pel icy : 
Programs and 
Research. 



(10) Manpower Report 
of the 

President . Stu- 
dents should use 
the most recent 
edition of this 
annual report for 
the most current 
information . 



* Classroom Activity 
11 is important 
here. 
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2. The act pr ided that states may set up and en- 
force their own occupational safety and health 
plans provided these plans are "at least as 
active" as the federal program. State plans 
are submitted to OSHA for approval. (More 
than 29 have been approved and 27 others were 
under review at the end of 1973; almost 4,000 
individuals were employed in carrying out the 
16 plans which were in active operation.) 

3. The upsurge of activity in job safety and in 
protecting workers' health has led a short- 
age in trained and experienced prc;3ssional 
workers in the field. Although tf .? shortage 
is not critical, it may intensify as federal 
and state programs expand. Contributing to it 
has been the quickening interest of both busi- 
ness and labor in the safety and health of the 
work force; businesses, especially larger 
firms, are hiring increasing numbers of safety 
professionals to design and carry out programs, 
partly because labor groups have become more 
safety conscious. Agreements on action to 
correct unsafe and unheal thful conditions 
guaranteeing protection from future risks were 
introduced into a number of labor-management 
contracts iicyotiated in 1973. 

4. Unions are also hiring safety directors to 
train workers in safe working practices and 
cooperate with management in ensuring satis- 
factory working conditions. Further demands 
for professional safety personnel originate 
with insurance coirpanies and consulting firms 
which are expanding safety and health services 

'i 
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to clients seeking to avoid federal and state 
penalties for job hazards. Furthermore, in- 
dustrial hygienists and industry doctors and 
nurses are in increased demand and more and 
more research is focused on the care end pre- 
vention of illness related to dust, poor ven- 
v^lation, heat, and fumes and inhaling or 
handling of toxic substances used in industry, 
especially ' )Otroleum and plastics (10). 

5. The very na . of vocational education cre- 
ates problems of health and safety which need 
to be weighed in the decision-making process 
concerned with pre-planning. Questions based 
on such possible problems as hazardous equip- 
ment, toxic fumes, dangerous acids, and a host 
of similar or related concerns must be asked: 

a. In what institutional setting should the 
program be located? 

b. Is it a program that can be housed in a 
school facility? 

c. If the program can be housed in a school, 
are the costs related to a highly hazard- 
ous instructional program prohibitive? 

6. Considerations involving level of student have 
to do with appropriateness for high school 
instruction, or for community college, or if 
for neither of these programs, is trade exten- 
sion the appropriate institutional setting? 
Maturation is one factor that affects the de- 
cision to place the program in the community 
college. Now that 18-year-olds are classified 
as adults and can be legally responsible for 



(10) Manpower 

Report of the 
President , 1974, 
p. 47- 
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decisions affecting their own health and safe- 
ty, the community colleges can offer programs 
where the safety factors would prevent the 
high schools from considering them. 

7. While the decision whether the program should 
be located in a high school, occupational 
center, or a community college may be negative 
because of health and safety factors, there 
are still other options available. These in- 
stitutions might still offer the program by 
using industrial facilities for the laboratory 
phases of the instructional program. The laws 
governing health and safety on scnool sites 
are considerably more stringent than those 
placed on business and industry. A cogent 
argument to conduct instructional programs for 
occupations in which the health and safety 
problems are severe could, nevertheless, be 
developed on behalf of the schools. The basis 
for this argument is that a formalized in- 
structional program can be more effective than 
some of the present catch-as-catch-can learn- 
ing that exists in some industries, 

8. The costs involved in establishing instruc- 
tional programs with high risks to health and 
safety are a major determinant in whether or 
not a school should conduct a program. The 
costs, which would be identified in the pre- 
planning phase of curriculum development, can 
include safety clothing for students, equip- 
ment guards, special ventilation systems, and 
many others, and could thus be a consideration i 
that would push the program into a business or ' 

''dustry site under school administration. 
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I . Union and Community Attitudes 

1. Crucial to the development and maintenance of 
good relationships with local communities and 
trade unions Is Improved state planning super- 
vision and coordination for local programs. 

2. {All educators} must broaden their vision 
to recognize that Industry (and communi- 
ty) participation and Involvement In the 
occupational program of the public school 
system Is not a goal In Itself. Rather 
It Is the means for developing a sense of 
Identification on the part of representa- 
tives from all segments of our economy In 
the programs of and problems of the pub- 
lic schools. To achieve this Identifica- 
tion, more than occasional meetings and 
sporadic cooperative activities of educa- 
tors and Industry people Is required. 
Educators must provide ways, means, and 
strategies so that Industry people may 
Identify themselves with, and feel them- 
selves full-fledged partners in solving, 
the problems of the schools and the 
school systems of our nation. Only 
through such a partnership will our 
schools and our communities be in a posi- 
tion to offer purposeful, meaningful, and 
effective education for the world of work 
(6) * 



(6) Dimensions of 
Manpower Policy 
Programs and 
Research . 

* See Discussion 
Questions K and L. 
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Study Activities 



/he ft2*st i^.ep ui Dvitiruj a>i effective oc^^upatioyhil pvonvav^ vvopocai is 

.\?>l!uc:^ u coriplcte pveliniyiatri invcstiaation. The Icaminn activiticc 
related to ik\.il ure desirjned te ^midc uou thvounh all the activiticG 
necessavy fov covipletuig a pvelimUiavu i.»vesti. nation. For the viivvoses 
oj these activities ^ select an occupational pvogvam that is of interest 
to ijou^ ov 0)10 which will he of intevp.st to uou in the future^ on nnn that 
'foii a2\: ciiin\:}itly working on. ^hiswering the auestions in this section 
Will h^elp you to write : cor^iprehensive program proposal, l^se the cxa^^le 
P:\jp^jsai- t^eyinyiiKg oi page 67 to check your answers. 

1. What is the title of the occupational program you have selected? 

2. What does the worker do in this occupation? 

3. How long should the training period be? 

4. List key persons in the occupation (preferably those immediately 
available for advice and assistance). 

5. What are the related occupational organizations? 

6. Who are the employers? 

7. Why is the program appropriate to your particular school or department 
at this particular time? (NOTE: The program review and evaluation 
that you completed i n the fi rst part of this module may be used here. ) 

8. In relation to your proposed occupational program, what surveys of the 
employment market have been conducted? (NOTE: Use information that 
you gathered in the first part of thi s module and in Module _4 . ) 

9. Is there a shortage or surplus of workers in this occupation? 
10. What are the career ladder potentials of this job? 
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n. Is the work seasonal? 

12. Does need for the occupation tend to fluctuate (e.g., as in the space 
industry, war industry, etc.)? 

13. Is employiTient for this occupation centered in your district? 

14. What surveys or information on similar programs is available? 

15. Is there any duplication of programs? 

16. What educational level is most appropriate for this program? 

17. What information about successes or problems is available in regard 
to your proposed programs? 

18. What are the enrollment retention and placement records? 

19. What will the initial costs of the procran be? (Include salaries of 
faculty, costs of equipment, curriculum guides, etc.) 

20. What are the estimated ongoing costs of the program (supplies, trans- 
portation, in-service training, etc.)? 

21. What is the estimated student-teacher ratio? 

22. What is the estimated per/pupil cost of the program? 

23. How can the program be financed? 

24. How many students have shown an interest in the program? 

25. Are there student entry requirements? 

26. What are the characteristics of students who are likely to be inter- 
ested in completing this program? 
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27. Who is qualified to teach this program? 

28. What is the lecture-laboratory ratio? 

29. What work experience is required for this occupation? 

30. What work experience opportunities are available in the district? 

31. What opportunities are available for a cooperative education program? 

32. List all the health and safety hazards associated with the particular 
occupation. 

33. List the health and safety hazards associated with training for this 
particular occupation. 

34. What unions are associated with this occupation? 

35. What position do the unions take in regard to vocational training for 
this occupation? 

36. What evidence is there of community approval or disapproval of the 
program? 
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Content Outline 



Goal 5.3: Complete the Pre-?lanninq 
Process for Vocational Education Proqram;;^^ 
Development by Following an Appropriate 
Curriculum Approval Procedure 




Discussi ng a^ New Occupational Program with Faculty 
and Admi nistrators* 

1. After a new idea for an occupational program 
has been thoughtfully conceptualized and com- 
mitted to paper, the idea should be communi- 
cated as clearly and broadly as possible.* 

2. Above all, staff faculty, administrators, and 
school trustees or board r.iembers involved in 
the program or promotion of the program should 
be the first to hear about it. 

3. Social, psychological, and political factors 
are involved in program decis'on-making. 
Every decision is ultimately a human judgment 
(13). It is very important to understand the 
point of view of other people involved or po- 
tentially involved in the program. Try to 
establish the following with other staff, 
faculty, and/or administrators: 

a. tentative decision to continue development 

b. tentative confimiation of faculties; 

c. possibilities for budgeting; 

d. potential problems or obstacles; 

e. potential involvement of other staff 
members; 



ActiN/ities-Resources 



Students should 

complete Study Activity 1 

before proceeding. 



* Students wi 1 1 need 
class time and in- 
structor assistance 
in completing Study 
Activity 1 . Also 
see Classroom 
Activity 12. 



(13) Leadership in 
Administration 
of Vocational 
and Technical 



Education , p. 118. 
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f. suggestions for improvement (3). 

Presenting a_n Oc cupational Proposal through a_ 
Curricul urn Approval Procedure * 

1. After the proposal has been completed, the 
task of synthesizing the information for each 
presentation remains. 

2. The ability to summarize major points in the 
proposal is crucial when presenting it to a 
body of decision-makers. They will want to 
know the major advantages and disadvantages of 
the program in addition to the other facts 
presented in the proposal. 

3. Presentations should be tailored to fit the 
group for whom it is intended. Curriculum 
committees will want different information 
than will a board of education or an advisory 
comni ttee. 

4. Summarizing by using visual aids is often ef- 
fective and to the point. Copies of important 
material should be provided to each member of 
the committee. Encourage questions and 
suggestions . 

5. It may be necessary to contrast the proposed 
program with outdated programs, revealing such 
characteristics as: 

a. a chronic lack of student interest in the 
program; 

b. a lack of jobs in the areas for which the 
graduates were trained; 
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( 3 ) Resource Guide 
for Admi ni stra- 
tors of Occupa- 
tional Education- 



* See Classroom 
Activities 13 and 
14. 
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c. a preponderance of antiquated eqinpment 
and instruments in poorly functioning 
laboratories and shops (4). 

Selecting and Using an Interim Advisory Comm ittee 

1. Advisory committees have been used trauition- 
ally in vocational and technical education for 
curriculum development and review. 

2. The purpose of the interim advisory committee 
is to obtain community and labo^ input before 
and during curriculum development (13). 

3. The interim advisory committee can check on 
the accuracy of the information collected for 
the proposed occupational program. 

4. The interim advisory committee, comprised of 
influential community members and opinion 
leaders who are willingly and actively in- 
volved in the mission of vocational -techni cal 
education is an important link between the 
school or college and the con^munity. Involv- 
ing the committee during the pre-planning en- 
sures greater commitment and cooperation (13). 



(4) Principles of 
Postsecondary 
Vocational 
Education. 



(13) Leadership in 
Administration 
of Vocational 



and Technical 
Education, p. 252 



See Discussion 
Question M in 
Part III. 
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Sj:udj^ Activities 

1. In order to complete the exercises related to Goal 5.3, you will need 
to transform the information you have collected for Goal 5.2 into a 
proposal format similar to the sample provided on page 87 of this 
guide. The resulting proposal will also be used as a practical assess- 
ment of your achievement of the objectives of this module. 

Using the information you collected for the objectives of Goal 5.2, 
write a complete proposal for an occupational program. You may use the 
same format as the sample contained in this module or you may prefer a 
modified form. It is, however, important that you include information 
on all of the topics discussed under Goal 5.2, unless they clearly do 
not apply. 

Part of your grade will depend on how well you address the questions in 
the preliminary investigation and transfer such information to proposal 
form. Below is the form to be used in evaluating your proposal. 



Proposal Evaluation Form 



a. Appearance, style - Total 25 points 

- typed 

- adequate sentence and paragraph structure 

- spelling 

^ - readabi 1 i ty 

b. Organization - Total 25 points 

- logical development 

- table of contents 

c. Content - Total 50 points 

- basic information 

- employment information 

- program status information 

- financial information 

- personnel information 

- work experience, placement information 

- health and safety information 

- union and/or community attitudes 



2. Prepare an oral presentation of your proposal 
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3. Divide the class into groups of hypothetical faculty members and adminis- 
trators . 

4. Present your proposal to the class. The presentation should not exceed 
15 minutes. Ask for suggestions from each group following the evaluation 
form presented on page 56. 

5. After your presentation write down all the suggestions- Then assume 
the role of an interested teacher or administrator and listen to the 
next presentation. 

6. What would be the most effective way of presenting your proposal to the 
district curriculum planning committee? Outl ine your approach in terms 
of what you would do first, second, third, etc. 

7. After receiving the "go ahead" from the curriculum planning committee, 
forming an interim advisory committee would be advisable, A well- 
informed committee can check the accuracy of all information obtained 
for the proposal; help determine entry-level skills for the occupdtion(s) 
concerned; help develop student performance goals for the program; and 
recommend the acceptance of the proposed program (6), People appointed 
to the interim advisory committee should be willing to participate and 
should be made fully aware of the expectations of tne administrator or 
curriculum coordinator (12). 

What tasks would you want an interim advisory committee to perform? 
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Group and Classroom Activities 
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PART III 

GROUP AND CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 
Classroom Activities 

NOTE: The following activities are designed for use in the classroom to 
stimulate discussion on specific topics covered in this module. The activ- 
ities are designed to be used -Pollowing student self-study; however, 
depending on the background and abilities of students, these activities 
may not require previous study. All classroom activities are keyed to the 
content outline to indicate an appropriate point for participation. 



As an introduction to this module, ask students to read the Overview 
and Rationale in their guides carefully. Then have them write down 
the steps they consider most important in preparing a new vocational 
education program prior to actual curriculum development. 

Example: 1, Review and evaluate current status of vocational 
education programs. 

2. Review and evaluate manpower data, 

3. Identify problems . 

4. Estimate needs. 

5. Identify alternatives. 

Ask several students to present their lists. Try to reach a class 
consensus as to the necessary preliminary activities for program 
development and make a .ist of them on the blackboard as you proceed. 

Review all the pertinent manpower information obtained from secondary 
sources that the students collected in Module 4. Discuss the informa- 
tion in light of the statements in the content outline. 

For example; What is the intent of the data? Is it possible that 
some s^,atistics are misleading? Just because employ- 
ment opportunities are increasing more rapidly in 
service-related occupations does not mean that 
maniifacturing-related occupations are decreasing. More 
jobs may actually be contained in manufacturing. How 
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is the data collected? What is the margin of error? 
What are the implications of specific aspects of the 
data? Have the conclusions been evaluated? 



Ask students to identify two of the most important needs of the voca- 
tional programs they have been associated with recently. 

Example: 1. more attention to cooperative and work experience 
programs 



4. Organize students into small groups. Ask each group to identify the 
single greatest problem in vocational education today. Have each 
group present its problem to the class, then discuss the needs that 
these problems generate for vocational education program planning. 

Exampl e: 
Problem 

The unrealistic career goals of students. 
Program needs 

a. to attract to the vocational program students who are capable 
of profiting from vocational courses; 

b. to strengthen public support for vocational education programs; 

c. to improve the caret:r guidance, counseling, and placement 
sys ^ ^*ms. 



5. Reconvene the small groups that were organized for Classroom Activity 
4. Ask students to review the problems and needs they stated previously. 
Then have them "brainstorm" as many alternatives for meeting the needs 
as possible. Encourage students to search for creative solutions. 



Ask students to relate the NACVE recomrnendations to the recoinmendations 
made in cases they are familiar with to recommendations they would make 
for their own programs. 

Example: 

NACVE ;AS E STUDY 



Recognize that employment is 
an integral part of education 
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High schools should reconstruct 
their curricula around the prin- 
ciple of preparing each student 
for the occupation he '"ust under- 
take immedidtely upon Icaviug 
school . 



The purpose of the Classroom Activities related to Goal 5.2 is to 
assist the student in completing the occupational program proposal, 
Various activities will be suggested under each objective which are 
designed to help the student each step of the way. It is recom- 
mended that sufficient class time be allowed for the student to 
work on the proposal as it is a time-consuming task. 



To achieve Objective 5.21 , suggest that the student use the Occupa - 
tional Outlook Handbook or the Dictionary of Occupational Titles . 



Review Module 4 for information related to employment statistics and 
see the information related to Goals 4.3 and 4.4. Then analyze the 
following manpower statement with students. 

While concern and emphasis in vocational education has turned 
toward student needs, planning and management ultimately must make 
reference to the job and industry trends in California. California 
needs about 500,000 new workers each year. Vocational completions 
in the State approximate 175,000 persons yearly, from high school 
and community college programs. The "planning gap'* offers an 
opportunity for vocational education to expand its programs. 

In the past California has lacked statewide, regional, and often 
local manpower data for guiding resource allocation in starting 
new programs or closing old ones. Local manpower data were and 
are obtained program by program from industry advisory committees 
and, infrequently, by countywide surveys. 

Tables in the report show past and projected employment distributed 
according to major occupation and industry categories, with further 
detail on the manufacturing and service sectors. For vocational 
education, a most important trend is the shift in employment from 
manufacturing to the service sector. The percentage of California 
employment in manufacturing will shrink from 25% of the total in 
1960 to about 20% of the total In 1975. During the same period 
the service sector will grow from 25% to about 32% of the total 
employed in California. The proportion of white-collar workers as 
a percentage of the total labor force will grow to 56% by 1975 from 
1960's 51.5% with most of the increase (13.7% to 17.2%) accounted 
for by professional and technical workers. The services industry 
is expected to grow most rapidly, and among the service workers, 
health and education are the two fastest growing employment sectors. 
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From the point of view of occupations, five of the eight major groups 
each comprised between ]]% and 16% of the total in 1960. These are: 

a. clerical and kindred workers 

b. operatives and kindred workers 

c. craftsmen, foremen, and kindred worker's 

d. professional, technical, and kindred workers 

e. managers, officials, and proprietors 

These data provide the State Board with one important checkpoint for 
allocating resources to vocational programs. Wide distribution of 
this information will allow districts and areas to use the data in 
conjunction with the manpower requirements of their locale and as a 
crucial part of the career information and guidance subsystem. The 
State Department of Education my then analyze the distribution of 
its funding against the overall state economic needs as one method of 
management control and planning. This is not meant to suggest that a 
strict uniformity to the proportion of each industry and each occupa- 
tion is the proper allocation. Costs, benefits, growth rates, stu- 
dent needs, employee turnover rates, area and local economic condi- 
tions and other factors should be analyzed in conjunction with these 
data . 

The State Board must arrange for systematic and periodic collection 
of manpower data for use by State, Area, and County levels of voca- 
tional educators and planners. Although manpower projections have 
been called for under the law in the past, the State agencies with 
the technical capability to carry out the task have not been funded. 
If at the end of the current fiscal year, a project is not underway 
to make the necessary study on a yearly basis, the State Department 
of Education should request funds and personnel to undertake the work. 

Topics for analysis might include: 

a. Which employment statistics are eiiiphasi zed? 

b. Wliat rationale is given for using manpower d.ita? 

c. Wtiat are the iiiipl icatior.s of this report for vocational edu- 
cation profjrati) plannwuj? 



Revif/w with students the information they collected for Goal 5.1 of 
Uiis moduh?. Much of ttiat information will be useful in achieving 
nbje(.tive n.?:^ 

'\w\<\i>/A. ttirit students snr.'k ttii', inloniiation in thr-ir own schools or 
in t.tiei/ flist.ri(.t .inH region*)! MllicfS, 
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Ask students to consider what characteristics are necessary in leaders 
of vocational education. 

For example, leaders must be able to relate vocational education to 
business and industry, must nave expertise in vocational education 
as well as in the behavioral sciences. 

Have students describe their personal experiences with health and 
safety regulations in vocational training settings. 

For example, some vocational teachers must constantly be aware of 
hazards due to machinery; others due to environmental conditions. 

Are there any settings in which there are no health and safety hazards? 

Most laboratory situations imply the need for specific rules and 
regulations in order to avoid accident or injury to participants. 

Allow class time for students to complete their occupational program 
proposals. Assist individual students as they begin to organize the 
information they collected under Goals 5.1 and 5.2 in order to write 
their proposals. 

Students will need to work in small groups in order to complete the 
objectives of this module. 

Ask students to report the result of their work on Study Activity 1 under 
Objective 5.32 in class. 
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Discussion Questions 




A. What are some of the most important questions to ask when reviewing and 
evaluating the status of vocational education programs? 

(Questions will depend upon the purpose of the review; nevertheless, 
the following examples seem to be consistently important: What are 
employment opportunities? What are current vocational enrollments? 
What is the projected need for this field? What are job requirements? 
What is the cost? Does the program lend itself to institutional 
development?) 



B. What are some specific examples of when a critical-thinking process 
similar to the one described would be needed or helpfuP 

(Sometimes citizen, civic, or professional labor groups at the local 
level pressure the school or college for a particular program. At 
times these demands are self-seeking while at other times they are 
completely altruistic. Occasionally business-industrial concerns 
honestly overstate their needs for certain kinds of occupational 
preparation. If the school or college accepts such derr^nds at face 
value, tremendous difficulty in placement may result.) (4) 



C. Is the statement related to this question consistent with the 1968 
Amendments concerning the philosophy of vocational education programs 
in meeting the needs of handicapped and di'-c i v^d sti'dents? 

(Does this imply enrollment restrictions? t'oe-: ;t mean that only 
select students can profit from vocatic^c {'d.jcr'/ on? Does it mean 
that vocational education can be adapte- t) wKtol :he needs of women, 
minorities, disadvantaged, and handicapped? ) 



D. Ask students to discuss all the steps in im-solving appro<ich to 

decision-making. 

(The discussion might focus on the followirip steps* 

1. identification and analysi. of the prob-em; 

2. search for alternative solu' ons; 

3. sele'^"^''!!! and implementation of the best alternative solut^ns and 
^. review o-*' actual consequances and possible remedial steps.) (13) 



E. As a review of the first part of this module, ask students to list (or 
discuss) (he task'i wliich necessarily precede a well -informed recommenda- 
tion ,jr' future program development in vocational educatiori. 

(Such V'lsks shoulo include: program review and eva"'uation, manpower 
reviev. and eviluat.on, identifying problems, estima^.ing needs, searching 
f >r alterr.itivu solutions.) 
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Ask students to discuss other characteristics of good recommendations. 
(Other characteristics might include: 

1. a review of consequences and possible r-^P'e.iial steps in regard to 
the recommendations given; 

2. a suggested procedure for making romed":;'l steps if necessary; 

3. awareness that few decisions are i rre\ .-^r ;ble , and virtually no 
decision can be made and then forgotte^.y 



Ask students to make three or four recommen Jations for vocational 
education programs in general. Discuss t recommendations made by the 
students, comparing them to the recommen')<» Mons made by the National 
Advisory Council . 



Discuss the basic information given f:^r pvintirig occupations. You 
might emphasize the following points 

a. a single vocational training program mu/ inv./l '* a number of 
occupations; 

b. importance of thoroughly understand i Cr- i^uure of the work 
before continuing the investigation. 



Wha' is meant by "seasonal" and "f luctuat i ny' ? 

(Some o'^cupations are seasonal, that is, iue/ are affected by or 
dependent on a particular season t t year in terms of the demand for 
that occupation. Agriculture ar ! co;,',truction jobs are examples of 
seasonal occupations. 

Some occupations are fluctuating, Lhat is, they have a continually 
changing or varying demand for them. Examples of fluctuating occupa- 
tions are those in the space and war industries which depend on 
Cj:)vernment contract^ for theii existence. If the Federal Government 
spends less in a given year ':har; the previous year for space programs, 
then the number of jobs in ti '.^ ;;:ace industry decreases.) 



Ask srjdents to discuss the conco'vs related to educational level. 

(Discission might include How should high school programs differ from 
commui ity college programs and area vocational schools? How is 
dupli :ation of programs prL.»v .nted? ) 

What are the effects of union quotas and restrictive apprentice practices 
on school preparatory programs? 

(Nol all students who graduate from school trair ing programs can enter 
specific trades due to quotas and due to biases 'ogarding minorities 
and women. ) rr 



What are union policies regarding school -produced goods and services? 



(For example, the unions in San Francisco restrict printing in school 
shops to 25 copies of any one document; they also stipulate that meat 
cut in a butchering class cannot be sold through regular retail 
channels. ) 



Conduct class discos :icn on any student concerns with module. 
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PART iV 
STUDENT SELF-CHECK 



Part A; Knowledge Assessment 

GOAL 5.1 

1. List four skills or techniques involved in the pre-planring of voca- 
tional education programs. (5.1) 

2. What five important questions should be answered in a program review 
and evaluation? (5.11) 

3. Critical thinking has been identified as very important in analyzing 
data and information about vocational education programs. What four 
major considerations are involved in the critical -thi nki ng process? 
(5.11) 

« 

4. Why do schools often use secondary sources for determining employment 
opportunities? (5.11) 

5. Nationwide, what broad occupational area has increased employment 
opportunities? (5.11) 

6. Give three examples of occupations within service-producing industries-. 
(5.11) 

7. Estimating program needs follows what step in the pre-planning process? 
(5.12) 

/' 

8. What statement in your guide was identified as a most important concept 
in estimating needs of vocational education programs? (5.12) 
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For Questions 9, 10, and 11, complete the following sentences. 

9. Searching for alternative solutions to program needs is a very 
part of the pre-planning process. (5.13) 

10. One alternative to purchasing more equipment for a vocational program 
is to . (5.13) 

11. In order to find a number of alternatives for meeting program needs, 
you may have to the problems in the program. (5.13) 



12. What activities must be done before alternatives to meeting program 
needs can be identified? (5.13) 



For Questions 13, 14, and 15, mark the followi ng -statements "true" or 
"false." 

13. Recognizing and correcting your own biases can influence your capacity 
to identify alternative solutions. (5.13) 



14. It is advisable not to anticipate consequences of suggested solutions 
as this may inhibit decision-making. (5.13) 

15. Making recommendations for present and future program development is 
the same as selecting the best alternative solution for meeting program 
needs. (5.14) 



GOAL 5.2 

16. List at least six different areas to investigate before writing an 
occupational program proposal. (5.2) 

For Questions 17 and 18, complete the following statements. 

17. The first step in writing an effective program proposal is to conduct 
a . (5.21) 
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18. 



Special skills or techniques helpful to writing a program proposal 
include: (5.21) 



19. What are two important considerations in describing the employment 
picture for a particular occupational program? (5.22) 

20. What are two imporcant considerations in desL ibi.ig the current status 
of a vocational program? (5.23) 

21. What are two important considerations in describing funding possibili- 
ties for a vocational program? (5.24) 

22. What are two important things to know about personnel when initiating 
a new vocational program? (5.25) 




23. What work experience considerations should be made in developing plans 
for an occupational program? (5.26) 

24. In addition to the proposal concerns described in Questions 19-21, 
what are two other topics for Consideration in vocational education 
program proposals? (5.27, 5.28) 
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GOAL 5.3 

25. Name three activities that would be most helpful in promoting a new 
occupational program after a proposal has been completed. (5.3) 

26. What are three specific topics that would be valuable to consider in 
discussing an occupational program proposal with faculty ar. ' adminis- 
trators? (5.31) 

o 0 
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27. Suggest two techniques that would be useful whi^n presenting an occu- 
pational program proposal to a curriculum committee. (5.32) 

28. Describe three major activities of an interim advisory conunittee- 
(5.33) 



Part B: Performance Assessment 

1. Write an occupational program proposal. 



2. Submit your proposal to another class member for evaluation. 



3. Evaluate the proposal you have received according to the following 
cri teria . 

Proposal Evaluation 

1. Appearance, style - Total 25 points 

- typed 

- adequate sentence and paragraph structure 

- spelling 

- readability 

2. Organization - Total 25 points 

- logical development 

- table of v:orktents 

3. Content - Total 6'J points 

- basic information 

- employment information 

- program status information 

- financial information 

- personnel information 

- work experience, placement information 

- health and safety information 

- union and/or community attitudes 



4. After returning the propo^^al , discuss it with the writer\ Work out 
any di sagreefr.'3nts or problem areas. 



5. Submit your proposal with the points assigned by the evaluator to 
your instructor, 

8i 
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PART V 
APPENDICES 



Appendix A: 

Possible Study Activity Responses 

GOAL 5,1 

!• How many vocational students are there compared to the total secondary 
(postsecondary) enrollment? 

What is the current and projected employment outlook for occupations 
wi thin the program? 

Are there equipment or facilities problems? 

Are there personnel problems? 

Are there community or union concerns? 



What are the characteristics of vocational education enrollment? 

What are program completion rates in vocational education? 

What are the placement rates for program completions? 

What resources for guidance and counseling are provided by the 

program? 

What selection procedures are used for vocational education students? 
What resources or programs are provided for persons with special 
needs? 



Are the statements of fact reliable? (a) Who made them? (b) Is he 
a competent witness? (c) What was his purpose in reporting the facts? 
To make news? To eulogize? To discredit? To convey accurate 
i nformation? 

Under what conditions were observations made? (a) Casual observation? 
(b) Carefully controlled experiments? (c) Under emotional stress? 

To what extent did the reporter depend on memory? 

Are all the facts presented as evidence relevant to the question? 
How might irrelevant facts be used to serve a writer^s or speaker's 
purpose? To divert interest or attention from other facts? To stir 
feeling? To shape attitudes and dispositions toward the issue? To 
change perspectives? 

Are all relevant facts, both for and against, presented? 

If all the information pertinent to the question cannot be presented, 
is the selection a typical and fair sampling? 

Do the facts necessarily mean what the author interprets them to 
mean? 
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3. Most of the workers in the United States are employe^ in indus- 
tries that produce services. 

Service industries include education, health ca>^e, trade, repair 
and maintenance, government, transportation, banking and insurance. 
Job growth will be greater in servi ce-produci ng industries than 
goods-producing industries. 

Government employment has grown faster than any other industry 
division, etc. ) 

Service workers' employment rolls burgeoned in the late 1960s and 
the early 1970s; although the rate of gain may slow somewhat, demands 
are expected to continue at least until the mid-1980s. This does not 
mean all service-related occupations will show growth. Fewer teachers 
will be needed, but there will be a greatly expanded need for employees 
in health services. Government will continue to be a major source of 
new jobs in health-related occupations. Health technicians are 
expected to be in great demand through the 1970s. 



4. Contract for the use of industrial equipment during hours when they are 
not in operation. 

Classes might be scheduled on weekends or in the evening. 



5. Hire more staff. 

Develop a regional career center to disseminate information ana 
counseling services. 

Acquire inexpensive career information, retrieval and disseminating 
systems such as VIEW (Vital Information for Education and Work). 



6. An evaluation of current status of program under study. 

An evaluation of manpower needs and employment opportunities in regard 
to program under study. , 

Basic problems in regard to program under study. 
The needs reflected by program problems. 



7. Reexamine the problem and the needs. 

Consult a wide range of references and people. 

Search fcr^ more than one solution to a problem. 

Recognize individual biases and prejudices, including your own. 

Anticipate the consequences of each solution. 
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An example answer is Drovided from recommendations made for Chicago 
Public Schools in an article entitled "Business Views Education in 
Chicago. " 

The Chicago Board of Education should: 

a. Establish a Department of Evaluation Research as a resource 
within the Board of Education, having a staff recruited 

from outside the Chicago Public Schools. It should have free 
access to all financial, personnel, test, and administrative 
data in the central office and schools, and should collect 
other data as well (with appropriate confidentiality of sen- 
sitive individual information). A number of important broad 
evaluation studies should be completed and reported by this 
group within one year and at regular intervals thereafter. 
It should report directly to the board in public meetings, 
not throujh the general superintendent or subordinate adminis- 
trators. The reports should hold all staff acountable for im- 
proving educational opportunity, equality, and performance. 
An unpaid group of local university professors should be ap- 
pointed to ensure an effective and cost-efficient evaluation. 
Some evaluation efforts have already been discussed by Chica- 
go United*s Educational Advisory Panel. 

b. Appoint a panel of distinguished school superintendents and 
university professors from outside the state of Illinois, as 
well as prominent business and community leaders from Chicago, 
to examine managerial effectiveness and decision-making effi- 
ciency and decision-making efficiency of the central area and 
district offices of the Chicago Public Schools. In addition, 
they should ensure that recommendations from existing research 
studies, surh as those if tlie Governor's Cor.ission on Schools 
Business Management Task Force, are implemented. The panel 
should answer the following questions: How can public school 
education in Chicago be made accountable to the board and the 
public? Can large overhead for administrative expense of the 
central office be reduced and spent in ways more directly bene- 
ficial to students? If principals and other administrators 
and teachers are to be made more accountable, how can decision- 
makii;-, authority be delegated to these levels and how can re- 
sponsibility for financial resources be assigned to those di- 
rectly engaged in the educational process? The panel and its 
staff should complete a report addressing these issues within 

a year, at the same time the first annual evaluation report is 
submitted by the Department of Evaluation Research as outlined 
in the first recommendation. 

c. Develop an overall long-range plan of action for the school 
system in curriculum and related areas. While bt-siness and 
the general public can express their concern and willingness 
to assist in upgrading the schools, they are not educators 
and cannot tell the board how to educate. It is the board's 
duty to the people of Chicago to deal not only with day-to- 
day problems in the system, but to think in broad terms of 
the ultimate goals of the system and how they can be achieved. 
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d. Work with tfi? business coinniunity in developing all aspects of 
career eduLdtion, includincj a) introduction of students to 
the world of work, b) counseling based on the realties of 
the labor market, and c) vocational training relevant to the 
needs of business. A council should be appointed, composed 
of businessmen and representatives of the schools who are 
functionally responsible for career education. Its task would 
be to facilitate dialogue among all partners, so that practical 
steps could be taken for the mutuai benefits of business (the 
employers) and students (the future employees). The busine s 
community is vitally interested in S':rii a project and could be 
expected to devote considerable energy to it. 

Business leaders -ealize the difficulties of setting up ef- 
fective work-study programs; but the efforc is worthwhile, 
because it is in the best interests of students, schools, 
business, and the Chicago metropolitan community. 

e. Adopt a system of accountability in the schools, using i'^di- 
. cators which assess school and student progress. The Educa- 
tional Advisory Panel of Chicago United has done some pre- 
liminary work in this area, and could provide assistance in 
the further development of specific indicators and a system 
for implementing them. 

f. Support a Mayor's Conference on Public Education in the 
Central Cities, similar to "he veil-known White House con- 
ferences, where experts are brought together to discubS 
issues and solutions. The 'nmediate purpose would be to 
create a sense of urgency and commitment of upgrading the 
city's public schools; the ultimate goal would be to give 
Chicago one of the best systems in the nation. 



9. Example answer: 

a. Improve vocational guidance and community services 

b. .'lake every educational agency accountable for leaving students 
(placement agency) 

c. Recognize that employment is an integral part of education 

d. Establish residential schools for those who need them most 

e. Allocate more funds for research development, teacher education, 
curriculum in vocational education 



10. Example answer: 

There is some evidence that cooperative education and vocational programs 
for the disadvantaged (mainstreaming) are two issues that have been 
carefully considered and supported. More programs in these areas are 
available than at any time past. However, there is still much to be 
done in both expanding cooperative education and in providing training 
programs for disadvantaged people. 
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GOAL 5.2 



Use the example proposal found in Appendix B, pp. 87-110, to help you answer 
Activities 1-36, 



GOAL 5.3 

Activities 1-5 do not require responses. 



6. Example answers: 

a. Select specific points to emphasize for each audien 

b. Prepare visual aids. 

c. Prepare written handouts. 

d. Request assistance from appro.- te resource people. 

e. Discuss the presentation with re^^ested individuals*. 

f. Plan to begin promptly, strive vo- brevity, and enco' rd.y.^ qic; t •u'^s. 

g. Plan several questions and anticv^: other question- 



7. Review and evaluate proposal. 

Help establish necessary or desirable r -nt'-^cts with business and 
industry. 

Help disseminate vocational education prog-am information throughout 
the community. 

Help in development of proposal goals and objectives. 

Provi'^e advice and criticism regarding progrum development and process. 
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Appendix B: 

r^^ssible Self-Check Respons es 
Part A: Knowledge Assessment 

GOAL 5.1 



1. List four skills or techniques involved in the pre-planning of voca- 
tional education programs. (5.1) 

- review and evaluation cf current program status 

- estimate of program needs 

- identification of program alter, atives 

- making recommendations for vocational education program 
development 



2. What five important questions should be answered in a progran. review 
and evaluation? (5.11) 

(Student answers should include at lease five of the following 
questions : ) 

- To what extent does the occupat jnal +-cld offer employment 
opportunities to those who are treiru-d? 

- What has been happening to students after they leave the system? 

- What programs are available? 

- What are the enrollment statistics of vocational programs* 

- What are the available resources for Ln9 program? 

- What successe'. or problems are a-jcidtjd with the progrrm? 

- What programs are available to the disadvantaged or handicauped? 



3. Critical thinking has been identified as very important in analyz' 
data and information about vocational education orograms. What four 
major considerations are involved in the critical-think 'r.g process? (5 

(Student answers should include at least ^our of the folic ';.g 
concerns: ) 

- determination of purpose, intent or viewpoint of source, wr :er 
or speaker 
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- determination of what argument or main ideas are used 

- determination of whether or not the arguments, ideas, or 
conclusions are supported by fact and reason 

- determination of what facts are used 

- determination of what assumptions have been made 

- determination of what means of evaluation are used for facts, 
reasons, ideas, or conclusions 



Why do schools often use secondary sources for determining employment 
opportunities? (5.11) 

- economic reasons 

- time reasons 

Nationwide, what broad occupatior.a"^ area has increased employment 
opportunities? (5.11) 

- service occupations 



Give three examples of occupations within service-producing 
industries. (5.11 ) 

- transportation 

- public utilities 

- health 

- finance, insurance, real estate 

- government 



Estimating program needs follows what step in the pre-planning 
process? (5.12) 

- identifying problems within vocational education programs 
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What statement in your guide was identified as a most important con- 
cept in estimating needs of vocational education programs? (5.12) 

- Recognize that collection of rel''vant in^^ormation or, rTcgram 
status, employment statistics, manpower projections leads 
to better conclusions regardir j program needs. 

For Questions 9, 10, and 11, complete the following sentences. 

Searching for alternative solutions to program needs is a very 
part of the pre-planning process. (5.13) 

- creative 

One alternative to purchasing more equipment for a vocational program 
is to . (5.13) 

- utilize community resources 

In order to find a number of alternatives for meeting program needs, 

you may have to the problems in the program. (5.13) 

- re-examine 

What activities must be done before al'V;: natives to n;"eting program 
needs can be identified? (5.13) 

- review and evaluate program statu/: 

- review .and evaluate manpower information 

- identify problems 

- estimate needs 
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For Questions 13, 14, and 15, mark the following statements "true" 
or "false." 



13. Recognizing and correcting your own biases can influence your 
capacity to identify alternative solutions. (5.13) 

- true 



14. It is advisable not to anticipate consequences of suggested solu- 
tions as this may inhibit decision-making. (5.13) 

- false 



15. Making recommendations for present and future program development 
is the same as selecting the best alternative solution for meeting 
program needs. (5.14) 

- true 



GOAL 5.2 



16. List at least six different areas to investigate before writing an 
occupational program proposal. (5.2) 

(Student answers should include at least six of the follov/ing:) 

- employment picture 

- current program s^"atus 

- funding possibilities (costs) 

- personnel requirements 

- work experience and placement potential 

- health and safety hazards 

- trade union and community attitudes 

- sources for information regarding the project 

- job description 

- rationale, purpose, and justification of the programs 
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For Questions 17 and 18, complete the following statements. 

17. The first step in writing an effective program proposal is to conduct 
a . (5.21) 

" preliminary investigation 



18. Special skills or techniques helpful to writing a program u^'^oposal 
include: (5.21) 



"-eviewing and evaluating 
identifying problems and solutions 
analyzing information and d<)ta 
reporting 
organizing 



19. What are two important considerations in describing the employment 
picture for a particular occupational program? (5.22) 

- current surveys of 3mployment market 

- shortage or surplus of workers 

- seasonal or fluctuating characteristics of the work 

- placement opportunities 

- career ladder/lattice opportunities 



20. What are two important considerations in describing the current 
status of a voca-^.ional program? (5.23) 

- surveys or information regarding similar programs 

- duplication of programs 

- appropriate educational level 

- information about successes or problems 

- enrol Indent and placement records 
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21. What are two important considerations in describing funding possi- 
bilities ^or a vocational program? (5.24) 

- initial costs 

- ongoing costs 

- student-teacher ratio 

- per pupi 1 cost 

- funding resources 



22. What are two important things to know about personnel when initiat- 
ing a new vocational program? (5.25) 

- how much student ^'nterest 

- student requirements and abilities 

- teacher/instructor requirements and abilities 

- characteristics of studehts 



23. What work experience considerations should be made in developing 
plans for an occupational program? (5.26) 

- work experience requirements for competing 

- number and kind of work experience opportunities 

- location of work experience opportunities 



24. In addition to the proposal concerns described in Questions 19-21, 
what are two other topics for consideration in vocational education 
program proposals? (5.27, 5.28) 

- health and safety hazards 

- union and community attitudes 

GOAL 5.3 



25. Name three activities that wcjld be most helpful in promoting\a new 
occupational program after a proposal has been completed. (5.3) 

- discuss the proposal (project) with faculty and administrators 

- present proposal (project) to appropriate curriculum committee 

- form and use an interim advisory committee 
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What are three specific topics that would be valuable to consider in 
discussing an occw(\' t.ional program proposal with faculty and adminis- 
trators? (5.31 ) 

- availability of facilities 

- possibilities for budgeting 

- involvement of staff and other departments 

- decision to continue or discontinue development 

- suggestions to strengthen the proposals 



Suggest two teclmiques that would be useful when presenting an occu- 
pational program proposal to a curriculum committee. (5.32) 

- use of audio-visuals 

- summarization of each major part of the proposal 

- hand-outs of all pertinent information 

- brief approach 

- asking for suggestions 

- use of resource person 



Describe three major activities of an interim advisory committee. (5 

- checking on accuracy of proposal information 

- helping determine entry-level skills 

- helping develop performance objectives 

- providing clout and recommendations 
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Part B: Performance Assessment 



PROPOSAL FOR A DISTRICTWIDE 
COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM 
IN OCCUPATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS 



(Use this example to help you answer exercises 1-3G for Goal 5.2) 



December 1976 



NOTE: The purpose of this proposal is to provide an example of one 
approach to developing curriculum. It is designed io illustrate the kind 
of information and organization needed for proposal development. It is a 
hypothetical situation developed with the aid of the following materials: 
Area Manpower Review , San Francisco-Oakland Standard Metropolitan Statis- 
tical Area, Annual Outlook & Planning Report, California Employment Devel- 
opment Department, 1973; San Francisco-Oakland Manpower, 1972-7 5, Employ- 
ment Depart., State of California, January 1974; Occupational Outlook 
Handbook , 1974-75 ed,, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin 1700; Manpower Report of the President , A Report on Manoower 
Requirements, Resources, Utilization, and Training, transmitted to Congres 
March 1973; New Horizons in Cooperative Education , San Mateo Community 
College District, San Mateo, California. 
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INTRODUCTION 



There is every indication that for the next decade cooperative education 
will be at the center of innovative practices in secondary education as 
well as in higher education. Strong trends toward (a) relevant educational 
and training experiences for students, (b) direct participation in 
coniiiiunity activities while in school, (c) specialized training not possible 
for classroom containment, and (d) financial support for some of the higher 
cost programs in vocational education can be achieved through combining 
classroom studies with off-campus, paid work experience. 

It is the purpose of this proposal to recommend that every possible action 
be taken to develop a cooperative education program to enhance and supple- 
ment the occupational home economics program in District 6. >.ll students 
in the occupational home economics program should have reaj\ .-^ess to 
such cooperative programs. This proposal has two major objectives: (1) 
to illustrate the need for and interest in a cooperative education program 
for occupational home economics at the secondary and postsecondary level; 
(2) to provide guidelines for developing a cooperative education program 
in occupational home economics at the secondary and postsecondary level. 

In order to develop this proposal, a committee of five home economics 
teachers in District 6 has engaged in the following activicies: 
1. contacted and conducted surveys among local employers and organizations 
including representatives from: 

a. McDoohies Food Serv :es Chain, Inc.; 

b. Sea Train Restaurant, Inc.; 

c. local association of restauranr owners and managers; 

d. Alpine Outdoor Ecijipment Co.; 

e. Darvey's Test, Awning, Inc.; 

f. Home Decorating, Inc., Colorir Condominiums and Townhouses ; 

g. Industrial Designers Society; 

h. National Society of Interior Debigners, Inc. 
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RATIONALE 



The occupational home economics program in District 6 has had a success- 
ful beqiniing. The program was initiated two years ago, emphasizing 
three different occupations with a total of 50 stuaents. 

1973 1975 

1. Food Services Program: 12 students 48 students 

Waiter, Waitress, Caterer 
Lincoln High School 

2. Power Sewing and Upholstery 23 students 87 students 

Washington High School 

3. Interior Designing 1_5 students 4£ students 

J'efferson Community College 

Total 50 175 



This program was initiated and sponsored by the Committee of Home 
Economics Teachers (COHET) in District 6. Because enrollment has 
increased substantially from 50 students to 175 students, the committee 
recommends improvement and expansion of the current program through the 
development and implementation of a cooperative education program. It 
is thro jh such a program that the following objectives the occupa- 
tional home economics program can be achieved. 
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A PROPOSAL FOR A DISTRICTWIDE 
COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM 



I. Sponsor and Schools 

The Committee of Home Economics Teachers (COHET) for District 6 sponsors 
this program. Cooperating secondary and postsecondary schools include 
Lincoln High School, Washington High School, and Jefferson Community 
Col lege. 

II. Current Program - Review and Evaluation 

The present occupational home economics program is offered in the three 
schools listed above with no corresponding cooperative education program. 
The two high schools offer a vocational education program which Includes 
business and office occupations, distributive education, consumer home 
economics and occupational home economics, and trade and industrial educa- 
tion. The occupational home economics program is the only service area 
in the secondary vocational education program which does not have an 
established cooperative education program. 

Jefferson Community College, the only college servicing District 6, offers 
transfer options to upper-division state colleges and universities, con- 
tinuing education for adults, and occupational education including occu- 
pational home economics emphasizing "interior design." 



Cooperative Education Enrollment School and Division 



Lincoln High School 

Business and Office 100 

Distributive 50 

Auto Mechanics 75 

Carpentry 30 



Washington High School 

Business and Office 70 

Distributive 60 

Machine Repair 75 
Service Station 

Attendant 40 



Aeronautics 

Business 

Engineering 



Jefferson Community College 



25 
170 
70 



Technical 55 
Tel ecormiuni cations 10 
Health technicians) 58 
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Occupational Education Enroilinent in Pi strict 6 



Washington High School 



Lincoln High School 



Measurable Learning Gb.iecti . e s 

The Committee of Home Economics Teachers has developed a cooperative 
education procedure based on measurable student learning objectives for 
the work experience. 

Each student in conference with his on-the-job supervisor and his 
college coordinator develops learning experiences which are the objectives 
of his participation in the cooperative program. Performance levels to 
be attained, the time and manner of development, as well as overall pro- 
cedures for educational growth within the field of employment are agreed 
on prior to or during the early part each semester. 

Management by objectives (MBO) is one of the more significant current 
trends in business and industry to improve the effectiveness of per-^^onnel 
and operations. The aim is to focus all of the energies of the institution 
on the predetermined performance objectives which are to be accomplished. 
Preliminary evidence gathered from cooperative programs in District 6 
which are similar to this proposed progr^^m indicate that evaluation of 
student progress is enhanced greatly by the process of settiiiq i.^.easurabl e 
learning/performance objectives. In nearly all cases in which the system 
has received preliminary testing, the results have favorably received 
by students, employers, and colleges. 

Student learning objectives tend to fall into three categories: skill 
development, knowledge increase, and atti tude/moti vatio n improvement. 
In each case the student is the primary person responsible for laying out 
learning objectives, with the assistance of the college coo»^dinator and 
the employer. The process is not complex. It is accomplished best 
through low-key informal conversations emphasizing positive learning 
opportunities readily available on the job. The intent is to involve the 
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employer in the educational growth process and to focus the student on 
potential improvements which can be gained from the work experience. 

An example of student objectives is provided on the next page through the 
Cooperative Education Work Experience Agreement. 

Student Evaluation 

*^he Committee of Home Economics Teachers conducted a survey among cooper- 
ative education students in other programs in District 6 before developing 
this proposal. The results of this follow-up survey are given on the 
next page. The data gathered from this survey indicate that students per- 
ceive cooperative education as a valuable and relevant aspect of their 
education. 

Rese arch on Cooperative Education 

As a result of research studies conducted during 1974-75 on District 6 
cooperative education, there is new evidence with implications for future 
program development. 

This evidence points up the effectiveness of work experience programs as a 
means of expanding student training opportunities at minimal cost and with 
maximum flexibility for adding or closing programs. To summarize the 
implications of recent research, these -implications have been organized 
by categories. 

Student Retention . Retention by students is improved by a factor of more 
than two to one. Further evidence resulting from analysis of District 6 
data for 1974-75 continues to indicate that overall retention rates in 
regular courses in three schools are 65-75%, while retention rates in 
cooperative education are 75-95%. The median rate of class with- 
drawal is 32% for all students, as compared to 15% for co-op students. 
In other wo^ds , for every two students who leave traditional programs in 
the three schools before completion, only one cooperative education student 
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cooperative: fiOUCATION WORK EXPERIENCt AGREEMENT 



James C. Haversmith 



STUDENT 



Pac i f ic Telcphon^^ Conipany 



Fall 1974 



FnfTnoer Ass i .^;tahr^ 



SfcMESTER 



Each sorncster thai a i^tud^nt is enrotk'd m Cooperative Education, it is necessary to identify new learning objectives, 
ey shou'd b9 specific, in->-jSL'r3hle. -ind wiihin his/her ability to accomplish. The objectives must be formulated by the 
idcni. r-. .!v/;rM 3i"id appfvVv-d hy both cnpioyer and coordnalor at the beginning of the semester. 

A: s^:^.-:srer*s end, me cmplov'jr ard student will discui^ the progress made in attaining the objectives and independent- 
rate tha progress (b^icw). Frf.m rnis r^^iir.g plus seminar discussions, individual conierences, term ascignments and oo-the- 
) cvaluatipn. the mstructor/coordiMatOi \\\\\ d jiermine whether or not the student is to receive credit for the work ex- 
rience. 



Objectives 

During the fi rst three weeks I v^ill work in the 

draftinp; department learning communications desig n 

and industrial drafting techniques, 

B y Nov. 13 I will complete a ten-pag;e report on trlie 



Rating 



local engineering division of Pacific Telephone, in- 
cluding staffing rel ationships and work assignments. 
During November and December I will work part-time in 
the field w ith an installation team preparing plans for 

industrial ins tial lat ions under the supervision of 

Engineer G. Jones . 

By January 15 I will have completed an in-depth devel- 



C. 



opment project o f commun ic ations planning and install-. 

ation for a building under const ruction, probably a 
service station at the corner of Fifth and Division St. 
D'lring Fall semester T will seek to Imp rnve mv attitude 
toward communications engineering as evidenced by in- 
creased proficiency ratings, recorded comments of other 
employees , and coomnents of my three supervisors. 




ting Scale: 1 - Accomplished Objective 

2 - i^^ade some progress towards objective 

3 - Failed to rnaV.e any significant progiess 

We agree with the validity of the learning objectives listed above. The employer and the college agree to provide tha 
ce^/.ary supervision and counseling to insure that the student/employee receives appropriate educaiional benefit from this 
.rk expenence. 

It is understood that the ernptoyer will provide adequate protection for the student/employee through Workmen's 

impensation and/or Liability insurance as req*.jired by law. 



G. Jones 



f^uOfER'S fiE ^»=^f SENTATlVt 

F.ngLnocr 



STUDENT'S SIGNATUP^t 
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COOROINAT^'S SIGNATURE 



ERIC 
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leaves before completion. Evidence from three evening college programs 
provides further indication that retention by these adult students is 
improved evpn more than by day students or secondary students. Jefferson 
College, for example, reports that the class withdrawal rate for all 
evening college students is 35%, compared to only 5% for evening college 
cooperative education students. 

Ariuther report shows a retention percentage over the period of one 

* 

semester for the entire student population of S7%-'-a dropout rate of 13%, 
as compared to 95% {b% dropout) for cooperative education students. This 
report was provided from data comparing fourth week and final enrollments, 

Comparing data compiled over a longer span of time, it is indicated that 
a 33% to 40% withdrawal rate applies to overall day and evening courses 
as compared with 13% withdrawal rate in cooperative education— a 
retention improvement factor of 3 to 1. 

Another comparison over a two-semester period indicates 91% retention for 
cooperative education enrollments, as compared to 70% for all regular 
courses over the same period of time. This dropout ratio of 9 to 30 is a 
greater than 3 to I improvement. It is evident, therefore, as indicated 
by evidence from 1974-75 as well as earlier studies, that retention 
(a significant problem for schools) can be improved substantially by the 
involvement of students in cooperative education. 



District 6 



Cooperative Education Follow Up 
Winter 1974 



N = 162 students 



Male 



- 46% 



Veteran 



34% 



Female - 54% 

Day student - 67% 

Evening student - 33% 



16-18 years old 
18-21 years old 
22-25 years old 
26-35 years old 



37% 



32% 



18% 



1 03 36 years & older 



10% 
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1. Do you think that Cooperative Education has 

been iielpful to you in your education growth? Yes 80% No 20% 

2. Has Cooperative Education provided you an 
opportunity to apply classroom theory to the 

job situations? Yes 80% No 20% 

3. Do you feel the Co-op program is career 

oriented enough? Yes 67% No 28% 

4. Do you feel Co-op Education has increased 

your job opportunities in the future? Yes 54% No 39% 

5. The coordi nator was helpful to you in 

developing your learning objectives? Yes 75% No 22% 

6. The Co-op course requirements we^^j made clear 

to you at the beginning of the semester? Yes 89% No 11% 

7. Has the use of objectives been helpful to you? Yes 81% No 18% 

8. Would you recommend this program to your 

friends? Yes 90% No 9% 

9. Did your coordinator visit your place of work 

at least twice during the semester? Yes 58% No :5% 

10. Do you think there should be more seminar 

meetings? Yes 28% No 68% 

11. Did you have any particular problems with 

your employer or coordinator? Yes 13% No 84% 

Academic Success . Cooperative education students maintain or improve their 
academic achievement. Observing grade point distributions among secondary 
and day and evening college students, it is evident that cooperative 
education employment does not detract from academic standings. More often 
than not it brings about improvement of grades. This tendency probably 
occurs as the result of increased motivation and new learning opportunities 
found in the community. 

Evidence is provided by the following statements from reports over the 
past two years in five different schools. 

"Cumulative Grade Point Averages for cooperative education 
program students (N - 863) is 2.57; total student population 
exclusive of cooperative education students is 2.35 for fall 
semester. 
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"13 (40%) of the 33 scholarship winners at Jefferson College 
for 1972-73 completed at least one semester of cooperative 
education . " 



"Data on Grade Point Averages (GPA) of 950 students in fall 
and spring semesters indicates that cooperative education 
employment does not detract from academic standing." 

Co-op All Students 

Semester GPA (Median) 2.28 2.00 

Semester GPA (Mean) 2.59 2.66 

Semester GPA (Mean, 12-15 units) 2.71 2.66 

"Comparing letter grades in ten divisions, day and evening 
college, between students enrolled in cooperative work ex- 
perience education (N = 1,250) and students not enrolled in 
co-op, it is apparent that co-op students maintain grade 
averages as high or higher than other students. Grades do 
not go down as the result of working in cooperative education 
assignments . " 

"Percentage of general student population (not including co-opj 
on Dean's list is 37%; 

Percentage of co-op students on Dean's list for high academic 
performance is 47% . " 

Sun^.icrizing, it is apparent that learning through work experience in a 
coordinated urogram of cooperative education does not cause grades to 
drop. Contrary to often-expressed concern about distraction from learning 
while working during college, there is substantial evidence to show that 
the opposite is true if the educational program is arranged in the manner 
cf cooperative education. 

Cooperative Education for Adults . From the standpoint of under-employed 
or unemployed adults in the community, cooperative education can be the 
means of training, re-training, and upgrading for those who need more 
education. Changing employment patterns of the future no doubt will require 
the kind of training flexibility which is associated with the cooperative 
education design. 

The combination of work and study for adult continuing education is one 
which might be designated alternate-emphasis . Adults, fully employed, 
attend college classes one or more evenings per week. Credit for 
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cooperative work experience is assigned through college coordination, 
including employer- supervision and related college classes. The pattern 
of credit is maintained at a ratio of three acade mic c redits per one work 

An Associate Degree Program of 60 or more semester hours might include 
as much as 16 semester hours of credit for advancing work experience 
based upon measurable learning objectives. 

Car eer Education Opportunities . It is estimated that the range of career 
education options available to students is doubled through cooperative 
education. This occurs without substantially changing the college class- 
room component of the educational program. 

Students are able to move into unique job preparation opportunities through 
work experience in new areas not previously available to unskilled workers. 
Unique opportunities are provided as, for example, special cooperative 
education opportunities for hearing-impaired students. Learning Center 
support for co-op educationally disadvantaged students; revision of many 
law enforcement and fire science training programs to tak^ adva'-uage of 
community college cooperative education; new public service career oppor- 
tunities in mental health and child care; and student work experience in 
places such as Los Angeles, Sacramento, and Washington, D. C. 

Financial Assistance . In an adjacent community which contains three 
commune' * . colleges, total income earned by students in one year as the 
res. I ■jt community college cooperative education work experience was in 

r-cess of i8, 400, 000. 

,;^58 s '.dents in cooperative education earned an average of $2.96 per 
f) worn cheir employers while working an average of 30 hours a week 
for 42 weeks. The salaries ranged from a low of $1.80 per hour--from 
$100 to $175 per week— to a high of more than $1,000 per month. 
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In unusual circumstances, as when a small percentage of students began as 
volunteer interns in public service careers during the first period of 
employment, it is apparent that later many were placed on the employer's 
payroll when competence was demonstrated. Agencies have been able to 
establish budgets for aides and trainees as the result of high quality 
performance on the job by cooperative education students. Reports from 
the last two years inciate many variations in Salary, 

"Volunteers--certainly the lowest end of the pay scale—are 
gaining valuable experience that often leads to paying jobs." 

"$2.00 per hour is our minimum. Highest pay is for alternate 
semester jobs in building elevator maintenance and installation 
for $272 per week--$l ,088 per month while in training with a 
major nationwide employer." 

"Weighted average hourly earnings for the better co-op employ- 
ment stations leading to Associate Degree responsibility levels 
is $3.43 per hour or $811 per month on full salary." 

"Based upon a mean of $2.50 per hour students at this college 
earned $1,207,125 this year, while at the same time they gaintJ 
new learning experience which is of greater value than the finan- 
cial income." 

Significantly, when students identify their greatest interest in coopera- 
tive education, it is most often reported in surveys as earning power. 
Th-^s is true in spite of educational planning which proposes that increased 
knowledge and advancement toward educational goals should be the most 
important objectives. 

Success of the program in terms of developing earning power has proven to 
be far beyond any original expectations of the program. The cooperative 
education program i*n each of the three colleges provides more students 
financial assistance than any other resource. 

Employer Participation . Employer participation in District 6 cooperative 
education programs has been developed using at least five approaches: 

a. one-by-one meetings with supervisory personnel; 

b. large group meetings with many employers; 
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c. large companies and small businesses approached through 
associati ons ; 

d. bandwagon effect in job development as companies become 
aware of program potential; 

e. job development as a regular function of cooperative 
coordination activities. 

Placement . Nearly 100% of students are able to hold cheir co-od jobs 
after placement. Although many students must learn to cope with 
problems on the job there is less than 1% failure rate. Coordinators 
assist in job changes and in obtaining better jobs for qualified students. 
Reassignment to other jobs is sometimes used if unusual problems are 
encountered. Coordinators and on-the-job supervisors have proven to be 
highly effective in helping co-op students to succeed. 

The trend in each school is to combine student placement office activities 
with cooperative placement. This is a positive organizational change 
which has occurred with varying degrees of success. In the long run the 
benefits are many. First, the student identifies one office as being 
concerned with off-campus jobs. Employers too are able to call one 
location at the school to discuss the employment of student workers. 
Integration of these two activities facilitates the process of helping 
students find either part-time or full-time jobs as well as getting them 
enrolled for cooperative education. Cooperative education job develop- 
ment can be accomplished either by full-time developers or by assignment 
as part of the task of regular co-op coordinators. It requires about 
three man-hours to develop one co-o, job. There is evidence to indicate 
that a dual approach should be taken for this function. Much of job 
development belongs with the regular coordination assignment, particularly 
for work-station development within organizations already employing co- 
op students. 

"One thing I have noted is that we always have more jobs than 
we can f "f 1 1 and at the same time more students than we can plrce. 
As in all personnel work, it is difficult to make the job and 
the student fit together. Expectations of students and employers 
can usually be met, but there are times when neither are 
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completely happy. As the program grows there is a constant 
improvement in the quality of placements and experience 
opportuni ties. " 

Training, upgrading^ and ret ralnuu, -ese are important features ot the coo 
erative education program for those v, lower level jobs wno wisn to improve 
their positions as well as those who are beginning work for the first time. 

Paid employment and college coordination are the two universal faclor*, 
in cooperative education. 

Placement on ItK- first job and advancement lo higher levels of compeloncc 
are two patter,..; of co-op employment. The parallel plan enroll ing oboul 
49% of the 4,797 students, along with the extended day new career plan 
enrolling about 45X, are the two most used methods of co-op interaction 
with employers. Alternate semester arrangements for 6X are increasingly 
in demand and the trend is growing. 

III. Manpower Needs, Supply, and (JrMiiand 

The Conriittee of Home Economics Teachers recognized tfiat devr* lopiiii'nl. (jI 
a cooperative program mi.st be concerned with Iha manpower needs oi tfH* 
labor ma Krjt served. Indeed it can be hfild thai, |)lHrinlrK) sficjuld befjln 
with analy'.i'. of future enipl oyment opportuni U(;s , for two iiiiportiinl, rr.wotw: 

1. Students wfio are aware of projecU»d em|jloyni(»riL o|)p(jrtun 1 1 will b^' 
better prepared to clioose realistic career ojjthjns; and 

2. (jducational programs de:. igned to iiK*et antic l|jat(u] employiii<*rit m.ir hM. 
ne(!ds are irK)re 1 lk(.*ly to acfileve o|)tliiiijm of f «*(.t I vr*ri(*ss. 

Th(» following data comes from a reseanJi and pl.inntrig r^'por't d<»vi*lo|j<'d by 
the State Research Center, ''Career O|)|jortun 1 1 1 es : r)/4-H^." tin r^'port 
provides an analysis o1 tfie Ial)(jr market (or S.in lr.incls(,o li.iy |/j*glon 
whirfi is directly adjacent to DIstrh.t b. 



Ih*' tfir^M' t,-ir')f * ;>rof;r»ir;'. of Lhi''. [jropD'M'd (.'/[Jdnsi on of cooperative 
**fU}(.iil)()U rill sr,')W wi thi'. .irwil/M'. d (juit i nu i rvj need for trained 
[ii'f'jjuui'] , K-ifipow^'r [^roj^'L t iori', [)r**pdred rid t i oria 1 ly are relied upon 
hfMvily in f,hi'. rf'f^ort , sine** th^/ ar** cor)Mdered by moot experts to be 
tfM* b<",t •jvailaijN' jo[j iiirirket information. Data fromiiiany oourceo, 
iri( luflifi'j ridtiofhil c^TiMj', r^'Milt',, (-stiiDat^'S of business and industry, 
.ifid .in.jly-is of trcrifis \)y ('/[)('rts - - j M oi tru* tH»st sources pointirKj to 
future (MM[) I fjyfiuTit opporturii ti ('S'-arc arialy/<'<! t^y labor e/(jerts to deter- 
r.wui' fufurc iii.ifi(H;w**r r('f]u i rciiuTits , 

[ ()< ,i\ \ /t'<\ pr o jrt. t ) ons ar** rMjjHitp I i slir*d ljy utili/ifK) tf'Cliniqu^S of ad(J[j- 
t.it )(;fi. \\\]'. \.y\)i' of rin«i lysis, [)<)S<'d iJ[j(jn ()*'rf.(*ntar)(»s of tlu* labor Mjrcc 
WI ( r rr.s- sp( * t nrwi I d I tr i tju 1 1 (Mis , is rcfirir'fi in »i(.(.(jrd with l(jcal ctjndi- 
t)(jfi',. In \r ^ y Mr'))()ri, f(r (v»)iii[jN*, .1 r(*t]ueti(jn i ri jol) estimate's f(jr 
fuMvy iridusir/ :^! .in in(.r(MSc f(jr t r<ins()(jr ta 1 1 (jn are* necess i ta t**d ijy 
tin* spi*< ifi( ffMlurrs of tins i ritf • rria 1 1 otm I errjssro.ids area. 

Irid«v of I nijH (;yiii(*rit, Opportunity 

In tin* (ufK.^'Ss (jf [)larinirKj it is rsscntMl ) (.oiiiiiun I (.at<* resultlri(j irif(jr'- 
iii.it MHi In trriiis whldi arr* (Mslly ijnd**rs t(Jod . 1 fii[)l oy(ii**nt. (jpportunity 
(•\tiiiMl<'\ (if tlir typi* ()r cscntt'd Iht*' ( an p(*rlia()S be most r^^idlly 
piTMMv^'d wlM*ri rvpr .is "Avcr.i'jr Annual (J()**nin(|S l^'r Y<Mr** for' 

I t*t I fd f .1 r <*<'r s . 

As .HI iridtv of opp(M ftjfi My , tin* AviMSi'j'* Annu.i I Openirnjs data !(j(us 
dlr'fflly on wImI the sludiMit oimmIs la know about tin* labor iiMrket. 
Idu'allon.il pr (j'|r .1111*. i\\ w<*ll ».an respond a(.(j)rdin(j to lo(,.il n^'i'd. 

II bf notrd UmI tii.inpov/<'r pt (>,)<*« t ions t.ih* into arr.ount not (jrily 

infriMSin'j .irid diMrJMSln<j .u.tjvltjes of S()('( ific. Job fiKU'h^ts but <ils(i 
(•flip I oyci* r J'p I .iMMiirnl . l^'p I af.ettK'nt o(<.tirs ns tht* r'**sijll of old a<j(' 
f iM i f rini'nl .uid (^bso N*s< ml sHIIs. ( b(*r c f or <• , In pI'Uininq C(iOper •) t i vr 

.1 f inn pr n'jr .jiir. . M/rr. i 'Vi .il hm should Im- 'jlVt'ri fo ttn* f.H.I th.il [j<*op|i' 
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need retraining and upgrading as well as entrance-level skill development. 
High* Priori t y 5 Expanding Opportunity Career Areas Combined With Other 



Expanding Opportunit y Career Areas Division Totals Included * 



I, 
II 



San Mateo County 

Peninsula Tri-County Area 
San Francisco 
San Mateo 
Santa Clara 



Average Annual New Openings 
Per Year from 1974 to 1984 



1. 



II. San Francisco Bay Region 

, 


I 

O kii 

SM 


II 

Tn-County 


III 
SFBR 


Professional and Technical Occupations* 


1 ,943 


8,179 


15,540 


Accountant 


83 


347 


660 


Advortisi ng/Market Research/Personnel/ 
Publ ic Relations 


60 


254 


482 


ENGINEERING AND SCIENCE TECHNICIAN 


261 


1 ,098 


2,088 


MEDICAL LABORATORY TECHNICIAN 


32 


135 


256 


Rogi stores] Nurso 


163 


684 


1 ,300 


R (1 d i 0 1 a (\ i c d 1 T o c h n o 1 o g i s t 


18 


77 • 


146 


Li ((? ScionUst 


38 


160 


304 


Physical ScionList: ChfMiiist, Physicist 


44 


183 


348 


EMERGENCY MEIJICAL TECHNICIAN 


35 


147 


280 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANT 
IJu^.iru^ss, Industry, Govornfiiont 


30 


126 


240 


Draft, ing Tochnlcian 


38 


161. 


306 


Writing Caronrs: Nc»ws and Tochnical 


8 


32 


62 



Notf*: Higti priority career education needs arc indicated by the use of 
. . . CAPITAL LETTERS 

Ottior (expanding opportunity career areas as well as Division Totals 
are pr(»s(intod witliout special notation. 
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Average Annual New Openings 
Per Year from 1974 to 1984 





I 

SM 


II 

Tri-County 


III 
SFBR 


Commercial Artist 




20 


38 


Technical Illustrator 


5 


20 


38 


Home/Consumer Economist/Interior Designer 


23 


82 


180 


L awy CI 


36 


152 


290 


rnmnuter ProQrammer 


57 


242 


460 


Systems Analyst 


68 


284 


540 


..MANAGEMENT AI^D SUPERVISION (Expanded 
Offerings) business Office, Supermarket, 
Financial, r-overnment Agency, Retail 
Sales, Wholesale Salas, Transportdlion , 
Hotel, Restaurar.t, Department Management, 
Owner-Management 


950 

1 


4,000 


7,600 


Clerical/Secretari al/Busi neif. Careers* 


2,280 


9 ,600 


1 8 ,240 


. .STENOGRAPHER/SECRETARY: MULTIPLE 
SPECIALTIES 


593 


2,494 


4,740 


..ACCOUNT CLERK/COMPUTER-BOOKEEPING 

AC CT QT AMT 
Aool o 1 AN 1 


195 


821 


1 ,560 


DcrrDTTniMT^T/rA^HTFR/TYPTST 
. .KtULrl iUliiOl / UMon i i-r\/ i i r lo i 


230 


968 


1,840 


LieCLromc uompuuer UjJcraLiriy rcr^urinci 

(Note Computer Programmer above) 


51 


215 


408 


Office Machine Operator 


63 


263 


500 


Sales Occupations* 


658 


2,768 


5,260 


..MANUFACTURER'S SALESWORKER 


80 


337 


640 


. .WHOLESALE SALESWORKER 


63 


265 


504 


..RETAIL DEPARTMENT SUPERVISOR 


170 


711 


1 ,350 


...SALES SUPERVISOR 


85 


356 


675 
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Average Annual New Openings 
Per Year from 1974 to 1984 





I 

SM 


II 

Tri-County 


III 

SFBR 


Craftsmen* 


990 


4,168 


7,920 


Building Tra'^^'^s: Carpenters, 

Electricians, Plumbers, Bricklayers 
Cem^nr vi^rgns. Floor Installers, 
Rooltri., Sheet ^etal Workers, 
Steel worfi^r, Kfjcfe^s and others 


325 


1 ,368 


2,600 


Machinist Occupations 


47 


198 


378 


Aircraft Mechanics: Airframe and 
Powerplant 


95 


125 


194 


Telephone Indus L'^^ Craftsmen 
(Also see Engi ne'-ring & Science 
Technician) 


17 


71 


134 


WELDING TECHNICIANS 


58 


242 


460 


AUTOMATED INDUSTRIAL MACHINE 

TECHNICIAN 
AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING, REFRIG- 
ERATION TECH. 
MAJOR APPLIANCE SERVICE TECHNICIAN 
BUSINESS MACHINES SERVICE TECHNICIAN 
INSTRUMENT CALIBRATION/REPAIR 
TECHNICIAN 


20 

13 
22 
22 

19 


88 

52 
91 
90 

79 


Ifat) 

100 
172 
170 

151 


FOREMAN/CONTRACTOR/CONSTRUCTION 

SUPERVISOR 
LonsLrucLion rrojecL Diaai ng , 
Contractor License Preparation 


141 


591 


1,124 


MANUFACTURING INSPECTOR: QUALITY 
CONTROL 1 LLH . 


48 


202 


384 


Operatives* 


1 ,065 


4,484 


8,520 


Truckdri vers , local 


93 


389 


740 


Truckdri vers , Over the Road 


54 


227 


432 


Machine Tool Operators 


26 


111 


210 


Envi ronmental : Wastewater Treatment 
Plant Operators 


6 


26 


50 


Power Sewing Machine Operators 


11 


31 


78 
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Average Annual New Openings 
Per Year from 1974 to 1984 





I 


II 


III 




SM 


Tri-County 


SFBR 


Service Occupations* 


1 ,880 


7,915 


1 5,040 


Cooks and Chefs 


120 


505 


960 




95 


400 


760 


LlLcilScQ rrdLLlLal MUrbcb 


120 


505 


960 


Hospital Attendants 


250 


1 ,053 


2,000 


Police Officers 


45 


187 


356 


WAITERS and WAITRESSES 


168 


705 


1 ,340 


.BUILDING MAINTENANCE CUSTODIAN/ 








TECHNICIAN 


125 


518 


985 


.HOUSEHOLD CLEANING MAINTENANCE 






480 


SERVICE TECH. 


60 


252 



The San Francisco Bay Region including six counties with over 4,200,000 
people is the sixth largest metropolitan population center in the United 
States, exceeded only by New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and Detroit. One in every five persons in Califorina lives in the San 
Francisco Bay Region. One of every 50 persons in the United States lives 
in the San Francisco Bay Region. 

IV. Funding 

The stimulus funding procedures presently used by District 6 Cooperative 
Education Program would be extended to the occupational home economics 
program. Effective low-cost procedures have been developed to maintain 
a balance between vocational cooperative education and general or liberal 
arts cooperative education. 

Comprehensiveness is improved as the result of applying limited funding 
for special groups "piggybacked*' on larger program activities already 

1 i 1 
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established. It has been demonstrated that relatively small investmei.ts 
in cooperative education directed towards students with educationally and 
economically deprived backgrounds in transfer programs-^when combined with 
vocational programs — substantially increases effectiveness of both programs. 

Cost-Ef fecti veness 

The cost-effectiveness of cooperative education is being demonstrated as 
highly productive for the funds invested. Man-hours of co-cp coordination 
including job development, counseling, evaluation and on-the-job consulta- 
tion are 5.87 man-hours per student per semester. 

Cost of cooperative education (other than classroom instruction), including 
3 semester hours credit per student with associated teacher-coordinator 
activities, job development, counseling, on-the-job consultation, and 
evaluation is $58.07 per student per semester. 

These calculations are based upon salaries of $17,420 for instructor- and 
teacher-coordinators working 8 hours per day for 220 days per year, providing 
full coordination services for 150 students per semester. 

The Occupational Home Economics program will require the hiring of three 
additional faculty members, but it will reduce the need to buy additional 
equipment and provide more laboratory space. 

V. Community Involvement 

Regardless of world-wide problems which have occurred during 1973-74 with 
regard to the energy crisis and a weak employment market, employers con- 
tinue to provide strong support for cooperative education. 

Employer positive response to the program is indicated by the fact that 
about 50% of "good prospect" employers, screened from response letters to 
development literature, actually become employers of cooperative education 
students. A total of 1,200 business, industry, and community agencies 
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have employed the students enrolled in the district cooperative educa- 
tion program dur.ng the 1973-74 school year. 



Employers are becoming aware of the fact that community colleges are 
the largest local labor pool of young, talented employees with high 
potential for advancement to technical and management positions. The 
co-op plan is the answer to many of their recruiting and screening 
problems . 

Students, as well as employers, benefit from the effectiveness of cooper- 
ative education to open wide new areas of employment traditionally not 
available to beginning workers. Recruitment, as well as options for 
continuing in school and on the job, are mutually beneficial. 

"A large company reporting through personnel representatives 
stated that the concept of cooperative work experience education 
has been introduced into all of their employee's bargaining 
sessions and has been received with enthusiasm. Many employers 
see school work experience credit as an Incentive for full-time 
employees to continue upgrading and re-training activities to 
meet today's employment needs." 

Business and industry stand ready to aid the schools in District 6. 
The resources of the business community are available for upgrading the 
vocational education program in home economics through providing equip- 
ment, work stations, supervisory personnel, and placement. 
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